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Safeguard Credit 
with insurance. 


RENT INSURANCE 


FIRE insurance policy will pay for the necessary re- 

building after the fire—but the owner suffers a loss 

of rent income until his property can be repaired and 
made tenantable. 


Rent Insurance will pay the rent income from the time 
of the fire until the building has been restored. 


Rental Value Insurance should be offered to property 
owners who occupy their own premises, It pays their rent 
elsewhere until their own quarters are made livable. 


Credit Men should suggest Rent Insurance as one of the 
desirable protectors of credit. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. | 


OF NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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VACATION 


All Aboard! All Aboard! 


And so begins that well earned trip into 
vacation lands for rest and recreation. 

Peace of mind is necessary for the complete 
enjoyment of this, respite from the daily routine. 

The executive who has _ safeguarded his 
company from loss with adequate insurance, 
has eliminated worries which will certainly 
harass those who have not. 

The man who knows that although additional 
hazards threaten his vacant home, complete 
insurance protects him from loss, will not have 
that home weighing on his mind during his 
absence. 

The wise traveler who carries personal effects 
insurance, will eliminate the possibility of an 
otherwise perfect holiday being marred by the 
loss or destruction of his baggage. 

Peace of mind, in the form of complete 
insurance protection, is what the “America Fore” 
companies can contribute toward the enjoyment 
of your vacation. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe GONTINENTAL First AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York. NY. 


ERNEST STURM, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARDS 
PAUL L. HAID, PRESIDENT 


1B Pao RB i ge A ch 0 sat ei 


THE “AMERICA FORE” GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Vision for the Credit Manager 


M. HURD, Treasurer of the 
H. Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., and a director of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, in a recent address to an Ohio 
conference of credit executives, said 
that in order to achieve outstanding 
success the credit manager must have 
vision. “Not the ordinary kind of 
vision known as eye-sight, nor the 
backward looking kind called ‘hind- 
sight,’ but the forward looking kind 
called fore-sight or imagination. 
John Ruskin has said, ‘Imagination 
is given us that we may be able to 
vision forth the ministry of angels 


beside us.’ Ruskin, when he said 
that, never had any idea I was going 
to use his words in connection with 
vision for the Credit Manager or he 
might have used some other word in 
place of angels. 

“The qualifications of a good credit 
manager were well stated in an ad- 
vertisement I saw recently in the 
Wall Street Jgurnal. After giving 
the tequirements as to age, experi- 
ence, etc, it said: “The man selected 
will have a keen analytical mind com- 
bined with imagination enough safe- 
ly to pioneer new fields, a pleasing 
personality, good education and an 


American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1927 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


Exchanges for Clearing House 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 30 days 


Loans due 30 to go days 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


(anticipated $2,674,052.21) 
Bonds and Other Securities . 
New York City Mortgages 
Bank Buildings 


$126,683,989.49 
945515,448.78 


107,123,012.06 
64,083,183.79 


44,262,797.36 
84,741,994-90 
64,272,438.68 
§9,833,108.32 

32503,370-42 


41,732,505.93 
I 2,3431349-69 
8,903,924.68 
39$34s973-01 


$715,534,097.10 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. 
Official Checks. 


$551,151,169.16 
53»496,077-97 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 


Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1927 


Capital Stock . . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


When writing 





44,406, 558.14 


1,262,228.88 
2,325,586.21 
I,I20,000,00 


32,000,000.00 
29,772,476.74 


$715,534,09'7.10 
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appetite for hard work. A know, 
edge of the particular business is ny 
important if you know credits ang 
are teachable.’ 

“Like charm in a woman, vision js 
intangible, intriguing, elusive, inde. 
finable, and because it is indefinable 
it is thought by many to be impos. 
sible of achievement. Yet charm, 
one of the most essential attributes 
of a woman, depends first upon ‘the 
character of the woman. Although 
indefinable, yet we all know what js 
meant when we hear, ‘There ig q 
man who has vision!’ It is generally 
used to define that something in q 
man which leads to success. I might 
go down through the ages and name 
thousands of the great men who had 
vision—and all of them successfyl 
men. And when we read the lives 
of these men of vision we find some 
thing back of their success which] 
should say is more than mere vision 
or imagination, and that is strength 
of character. 





“How shall the credit manager ae- 
quire the vision to fit himself for ad- 
vancement? If he has through study 
and observation learned all that he 
can about the business as a whole, 
and has shown ability in the lesser 
positions, he is bound sooner or later 
to be singled out for an executive po- 
sition. 





“Systematic education along the 
line of sound business practice goes f 
far, but the building up of a strong 
character is just as necessary. Sound 
judgment in important matters does 
not come suddenly. It is a process 
of growth from small responsibilities. 
Character itself begets power and in- 
fluence, and opens the door to op 
portunity as nothing else will do. 


“The business of the world rests 
on a great foundation called Credit, 
and we credit managers are the ones 
who are intrusted with the job of 
watching that foundation that it shall 
not crumble. Therefore, it is meces- 
sary that we keep a clear vision and 
be watchful and on our guard cot 
tinually. The failure or success "of 
their enterprises is in the hands of 
the credit manager, for if they do 
not keep their vision, if they allow 
the desire for volume of business 1 
run away with their reason, aad 
grant unsafe credits, sooner or later 
the losses will be too great for the 
enterprises to stand.” 
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This merchant asks you for credit— 


should you grant it? 


N what do you now base your 
grant of credit to new applicants? 
The old system of writing to the ap- 
plicant’s references; of reports based 
on information given by one or 
two individuals? Such information 
may be biased and misleading. A 
financial statement may indicate 
strength, but unless your applicant’s 
method of payment in the past 
shows such strength put to actual use, 
of what avail is it? Such recommen- 
dations originating from one or two 
sources are not true facts concerning 
the firm’s past business practices. 
What you need to properly diag- 
nose the case is a complete survey of 
all FACTS, particularly the record 
of payment in the past, not with one 
or two firms, but many, in all lines of 
business. 


Credit Interchange Bureau reports 
are a comprehensive survey of a mer- 
chant’s past credit record. . The kind 
of merchandise bought, the number 
of years sold, the highest credit, 
amount owed and past due, and the 
methods of meeting his obligations 
for many years past. 


With these complete FACTS con- 
cerning your new customer’s past 
credit record at your disposal, you © 
can make an intelligent decision. 
You can approve or decline the ac- 
count and your decision has been 
reached only after you have had the 
complete record of your new buyer 
presented to you. 


For, after all, facts are the only 
basis on which to do business. 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 
National Association of Credit Men 


The central clearing office for the sixty-five local 


New York 


Chicago 
1 Park Ave. 33 S. Clark St. 


units affiliated in the National Clearance System 





Or phone or write your nearest local Association for full particulars. 
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San Francisco 
601 Wells Fargo Bldg. 
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Talking Shop 


66 JENKINS talked my arm off on the train yesterday. He talked 
shop until I nearly fell asleep. He doesn’t seem interested in 
anything else,” remarked the junior V.P., as he walked out of the club 
house with the old Doctor. 
“Couldn't you get a word in edgewise?” asked the older man with 
an almost invisible smile. 





“No, I couldn’t. I started to tell him about our arrangements to 
make light deliveries by airplane and he switched right back to the same 
old shop talk—gave me a long rigmarole about some work his chemist 
was doing on one of the Jenkins products.” 

“At least, it’s a good sign in a man when he’s wrapped up in his 
work,” the Doctor commented. 

“Yes, but what a bore he is to his friends and acquaintances !” 

“M-m—I don’t know—if a man can’t make his shop talk inter- 
esting, he will be a hopeless bore on any other subject.” 

The old man teed up and asked, 

‘Shall we play for a ball a hole?” 

The young V.P., absorbed as a bird dog, was looking over the dis- 
tant trees. He seemed not to hear the question. 

“You know,” he said, “I believe that by splitting those shipments 
we could send the whole thing by air. And I hear that the Post Office 
is planning to build 7 

“T’ll drive,” said the Doctor, addressing the ball. 

“As soon as they can handle packages of fair size 
tinued the younger man. 

“Tee up!” his friend ordered. 


Ret Giahon. 
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J. H. Tregoe says: 


“Just as production and sales must be measured 
by the profits they produce, so the credit department 
must be measured by the profits it produces. Did it 
help to build business? Did it satisfy customers? Did 


it play a distinguished part in the careers of the 
enterprise?”’ 


Have you ever considered the extent to which 
sound insurance, entirely aside from providing 
indemnity after a loss, has contributed to the 
constructive forces of credit? 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE Co, 
_ AMERICA 


Fire Tourist Sprinkler Leakage Earthquake Explosion Marine 
Automobile Riot and Civil Commotion _ Registered Mail Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891. Capital $3,000,000 


Total Assets, January 1, 1927 $21,398,020 
Liabilities 14,242,433 
Net Surplus 7,155,586 
Surplus to Policyholders 10,155,586 


HEAD OFFICE and EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Dept.: Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: - Cuban Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 


FE. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mer. yi . . John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Magazine Credit Losses Small 


Investigation and Quick Follow-Up of Dealers 
By W.W. Smith 


Credit Manager, Pictorial Review (Newsstand Division), New York 


NY manufacturer will tell 
A you that his business is dif- 
ferent, but the magazine 
publisher will convince you of it. We 
are manufacturers of a _ standard 
product which is not standard. We 
make an article which may be used 
by scores of buyers for years, but 
which perishes in our hands within 
thirty days. Our sales depend, not 
upon the quality of the product we 
offer for sale, but upon the quality 
of previous products which may 
have been totally different. We are 
the hybrid offspring of art and busi- 
ness. 
Consider for a moment a manu- 
facturer of shoes who must, each 
month, turn out shoes of a different 
design from those of last month, and 
yet produce shoes of the same gen- 
eral style. Suppose that he had to 
hire several different inventors every 
thirty days to design the parts which 
would go into those shoes, and that 
he depended upon them to appeal to 
him particular market. Suppose that 
if the shoes were not sold at the end 
_of the month, the dealers could re- 
turn them to him unpaid for. And 
again suppose that the customer was 
never allowed to examine the shoes 
to see how different from or how 
nearly they resembled the pair he al- 
ready owned ; but he must buy them 
seeing only the box, and depending 
solely upon the reputation of the 
manufacturer for satisfaction. How 
Many people would be in the shoe 
business under such conditions. 


Yet that is exactly our position. 
Our magazine each month must con- 
tain stories and articles absolutely 
different from those of last month, 
but still be the same; the buyer ‘in- 
sists upon a certain mould, but he 
also wants variety. All copies of the 
magazine are returnable, if not sold, 
at our loss. Our current news-stand 
sales do not depend on how interest- 
ing the magazine is this month, but 
on how interesting it has been in pre- 
vious months; and we must main- 
tain a standard price despite the cost 
of production. 


10,800 Debtors 


Every month we extend credit to 
800 wholesalers and to over 10,000 
retail dealers scattered throughout the 
country, although Pictorial Review 
is manufactured five weeks before the 
date of sale. In all we ship approxi- 


N. Y. Edison Co. 


mately 800,000 magazines for news- 
stand distribution in shipments vary- 
ing from two or three copies, to sev- 
eral thousand. Nevertheless our 
credit losses are extremely small. All 
this has nothing to do with our sub- 
scribers, who are cash, not credit 
customers, and who bring up our 
total net paid circulation to more than 
2,300,000. 

We are independent distributors— 
that is, we do not deal through a 
large news company which would at- 
tend to our credits, sales, and collec- 
tions. The greater part of our news- 
stand business—some 600,000 copies 
—is done through wholesalers. There 
are hundreds of wholesalers, located 
in centers of population throughout 
the United States and Canada. They 
handle the magazines of all independ- 
ent publishers, receiving as many 
copies as they are able to sell each 
issue, and delivering them to news- 
stands in their locality. Their busi- 
ness is to see that each newsstand 
receives as many copies as it can sell 
and no more. Of course it is impos- 
sible to determine the exact number 
of magazines a news dealer can dis- 
pose of; but an alert wholesaler can 
keep the returns surprisingly low by 
redistribution, that is, by taking 
magazines from a stand where the 
sales seem to be slow and transfer- 
ring them, before the issue goes off, 
to a stand that is nearly or completely 
sold out. 

Fourteen road men circulate in as- 
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signed territories and keep a constant 
check for us on our wholesalers. 


Their chief duty is to go over the 
records to see that the proper news- 
stands are getting the proper num- 
ber of magazines, with the idea of 
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either increasing or decreasing, ac- 
cording to their sales, the orders of 
individual stands. But they also at- 
tend to the selection of wholesalers, 
and, if necessary, to the collection 
of accounts. 

We have been dealing with most 
of our 800 wholesalers for years, and 
the relation between them and the 
road men is largely personal. The 
road men know all about their busi- 
nesses, what other publishers they 
serve, what they can do, how they 
pay—and very likely are on friendly 
terms with them and their families. 
Whenever we wish to change whole- 
salers in a locality, the road man 
knows the reputations of every pos- 


sible candidate and we follow his 
recommendations. 
Customers Bonded 
The Pictorial Review requires 


bonds from all wholesalers handling 
the publication, to an amount cov- 
ering the price of two issues. They 
are billed several days before ship- 
ment that they may check on the 
copies received before the copies go 
to the stands. The magazine goes on 
sale the first of the month, and pay- 
ment is due the fifteenth. If re- 
mittance is not received before that 
date, we write them a personal let- 
ter calling their attention to the state- 
ment rendered. Further steps are 
seldom necessary, but if payment is 
not made, we withhold their copies 
of the next issue. However, we 
do not always resort to that; we deal 
with each case individually, usually 
following the advice of the road man, 
and often extending credit for an- 





issue. Should we still have 
difticulty in collecting, the road man 
is generally able to extract payment 
through personal contact. Losses are 
rare; they do not amount to one- 
fourth of one per cent. 


other 


We keep still closer in touch with 
the wholesalers through an informal, 
weekly meeting of the larger inde- 
pendent publishers of New York 
City. Here the delinquents are dis- 
cussed and the bad eggs weeded out. 
Thus, although our debtors extend 
across the whole continent, our 
credit methods are personal and flex- 
ible. 

But with the retail dealer it is dif- 
ferent. Here are over 10,000 small, 
separate accounts, averaging but a 
few dollars each. They are news- 
stands situated in small towns and 
cities which the wholesalers do not 
cover, and where we cannot afford to 
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send our road men. The credit ex- 
tended each is so small that it would 
not pay us to make credit investiga- 
tions. We ship the requested num- 
ber of magazines, without question, 
to any dealer who applies. Yet our 
losses on this type of business are 
less than one-half of one per cent. 


Credit to Boys 


We number over 18,000 boy sales- 
men among the distributors of Pic- 
torial Review.. In the larger cities, 
these boys receive credit from our 
wholesalers. However, we have di- 
rect relations with over 2,000 boys 
from the smaller cities. The terms 
and credit extended to these youth- 
ful salesmen are the same as those 
extended to the retail dealer. Pay- 
ment is due on the fifteenth of the 
month, and we find that our boy ac- 
counts are exceptionally good pay. 

References are required from our 
boy accounts, from their teachers, for 
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example, and in no case is am ap 
rangement made with any boy with. 
out the consent and endorsement of 
his parents. We receive many |g. 
ters from parents praising the gooq 
business training derived by their 
boys from their relations with the 
Pictorial Review. Indeed, training 
these boy salesmen in business is one 
of our most important aims in oyr 
relations with them. 


Collection Letters 


As is true of the wholesaler, pay. 
ment is due from the news-stand 
dealer on the fifteenth of the month 
on which the publication goes og 
sale. Upon failure to pay, the fol. 
lowing letter is sent: 

PLEASE :— 

Please bear in mind that Pictorial 
Review is prepared for shipment five 
weeks before publication date. 

We ask your kind co-operation by 
sending your check in ample time to 
prevent the withholding of your copies 
due to insufficient funds. 

Won't you therefore please send us 
your check by return mail? 


The magazines for the following 
month are shipped regardless of 
whether remittance has been made or 
not. We have found it more profit- 
able to extend credit a second time 
than to cut off the supply immedi- 
ately. But a second form letter goes 
out: 

WHY: 

Please write us regarding your ac- 
count. 

Last month we brought to your 
attention the fact that you were in 
arrears. 

You undoubtedly wish us to con- 


tinue sending Pictorial Review each 
month and we shall be glad to do so, 


N. Y. Edison Co. 


provided you keep your account paid 

up. 
Unless you send us a check at once, 

we cannot send you the next issue. 


A third reminder follows, before 
the next issue is ready for shipment; 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Simpson’s Folly 


By J. E. Bullard 











PORTER 


This story of constructive credit 
work brings out clearly the fact that 
when you sell a man on credit you 
must know how he keeps his books. 


ey OU have your choice, 
Either you show me an 
accurate profit and loss 
statement every month or you get no 
more credit here. Your business can 
be made to pay but with no adequate 
accounting system it will never meet 
expenses.” 

It was a bitter pill that Donald 
Jamieson, credit manager was admin- 
istering to Charles Makepeace Simp- 
son. The fortune inherited from his 
uncle had led Simpson to strut around 
and boast that he would show others 
how a business ought to be conducted. 
Now, though he had a large volume 
of sales, his capital was tied up or 
used up and this last stroke meant the 
end of his previous excellent credit. 
Other credit managers had left him 
no alternative but cash. 

“Most business men fail because 
they lack capital,” Simpson had said 
when he started in business. “I’ve 
enough capital so I don’t need to 
worry about that. There’s no reason 


why I should not make a great suc- 
cess,” 


“You've got to work from facts, 
not averages. Your overhead 
has been going up year after 
year because you've set prices 
on averages, not on facts.” 


Before opening the store he had 
spent money like a drunken sailor. 
Completely remodeled show windows, 
new floors, the very best equipment, 
and stock enough for a store twice its 
size were some of the directions in 
which the money went. 

His first advertising was in volume 
great enough to make other adver- 
tisers gasp and the advertising sales- 
men for the newspapers smile. A 
page was nothing to him. “If you 
want to sell something, tell the peo- 
ple about it,” was his motto—and he 
certainly told them. 

The crowds at the opening were 
the best evidence that the advertising 
was attracting the attention of the 
consumers. People came in droves. 
From the very start sales volume was 
big. 

Liberal credit was extended by ali 
those from whom he bought. The 
large sales volume indicated a pros- 
perous business, and he had more 
than ample capital for conducting 
such a business. There was no ap- 
parent reason to suspect the business 
was other than successful. Donald 
Jamieson, the credit manager, seemed 
to be the only one who saw the real 
state of affairs and bided the time 
when he could turn a failure into a 
truly successful business man. 

Simpson was a good buyer and a 
truly extraordinary salesman. He 
bought at the best prices and only that 


which would sell. As an advertising 
man he used such remarkably effec- 
tive sales stunts that the advertising 
journals and the trade papers in his 
field began printing frequent articles 
about him. Yet in spite of its ap- 
parent prosperity the business showed 
no net profit. 

“It’s this way,” explained Jamie- 
son. “You haven’t known your cost 
accurately enough. Some of the 
things you’ve sold in the greatest vol- 
ume have cost you as much or more 
than you've got for them. Your vol- 
ume on real profit makers has been 
small. You haven’t pushed them be- 
cause you haven’t known they were 
the profit makers. You can’t make 
money in business unless you make 
the best profit makers work hard for 
you and you haven't done that. I 
know it for two reasons. I’ve looked 
over what you’ve bought from us and 
the volume has been small in those 
goods that our most successful cus- 
tomers buy in the largest quantities. 

“I know it for another reason. I 
got my early business experience 
from my uncle. He didn’t have a 
large store but he made money. He 
was a crank on accounting. He had 
to have an accurate record of every 
penny from the time it went into the 
business till it came out. If it hadn’t 
increased in value he wanted to know 
the reason why. I used to think he 
wasn’t satisfied unless he had the 
whole genealogy of each penny. I 
was only a bov and got disgusted with 
the routine, for he insisted, ‘until you 
know how to keep books you will not 
know how to conduct a business.’ 
(Continued on page 22 
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New Kinds of Competition 


Business an Interlocking Three-Ring Circus 


Vice-President, American Exchange Irving Trust Co., New York 


Mr. Cheney, in an address to the 
Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, declared that the complexity 
(not the intensity) of competition is 
the greatest cause of our merchan- 
dising problems. He spoke of what 
he called “inter-distributor compe- 
tition” and gave as instances the com- 
petition between pineapples and 
oranges and between wool and fur. 


N the last ten years there have 
: been rapidly developing entirely 

new and more complicateu kinds 
of competition. They are develop- 
ing so rapidly that there are still 
many business men who do not real- 
ize what is happening to them. Many 
men in many lines are today unable 
to understand because they are afraid 
to ask themselves the questions and 
give themselves frank answers. 
These questions and answers have 
become tremendously important, 
more vital perhaps than all the ques- 
tions and answers upon which we 
have heretofore based our credit 
data. They must look beyond the 
card file and the Dun or Bradstreet 
rating and balance sheet. The fac- 
tors which make or mar a business 
in these days of the new competition 
are invisible in the records upon 
which we have depended and they 
cannot be measured by any known 
rating method, and the influence of 
this new competition goes far be- 
yond its effects on individual credit. 
We have been perhaps inclined to 
over-stress what we call the moral 
aspect of credit. We all realize that 
our whole economic system is based 
on credit but we don’t always remem- 
ber just what that implies. Credit, 
you know, is essentially an economic 
device for capitalizing future earn- 
ings and it is therefore subject to 
the same pressures and influences and 
changes as any other method of cap- 
italization. The new competition in 
some of its phases therefore not only 
affects individual credit, but it is al- 
ways tending to rearrange our whole 














































By O. H. Cheney 
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credit structure and to make radical 
economic changes particularly in the 
relations between the different types 
of credit. 


Distributor Competition 


The type of new competition I 
would like to discuss first, because 
it has the most immediate influence 
on credit, is what I have called inter- 
distributor competition, the competi- 
tion between the different links in 
the chain of production and distribu- 
tion. What we might call the old 
competition was the battle between 
two department stores for the trade 
of the same customer, or the battle 
between two jobbers for the orders 
of the retailers in the same territory, 
or the battle between two manufac- 
turers for the business of the same 
distributors. Of course this old com- 
petition will never really grow old. 
It will probably always be with us, 
but the new competition goes up 
and down the line of distribution 
and the stores, the jobbers, and the 
manufacturers are stepping outside 
their’ functions and taking on new 
functions. They are going into com- 
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petition with those to whom they g¢j 
and those from whom they byy, 
The fur manufacturer complains thy 
the skin dealer, whose customer he 
is, is going into direct competition 
with him and making up a line of 
trimmings or garments to sell to his} of ! 
customers. The skin dealer replies 
with a complaint that the manufa. 
turer is going direct to the the auc 
tion and skipping him in_ buying 
skins. That is, that the manufa. 
turer is acting as dealer and compet. 
ing with him. 

The retailer complains that the 
manufacturer from whom he buys 


is Opening stores and selling at re. steel 
tail in competition with him. The 
manufacturer replies that the depart- 
ment stores are pooling their buying wv 
through co-operative group buying, duce 
or through resident buyers, that is, oe 
that the retailers are in fact becom tend 
ing wholesalers and attempting to tab 
dominate the manufacturer. fact 
one ae ; proc 
And so it is in practically every rahe 


line of business today. The retailer 
has almost forgotten his traditional 
warfare with the mail order house 
because in the last few years he has 
had to meet the competition of a 
revived peddler, or house-to-hous 
canvasser sent out by the direct sell- 
ing manufacturers. Selling by mail 
or by canvassers of course is a crime 
according to the retailers; and ye 
in the smaller towns, some of the 
livest stores, either individually or 
co-operatively, are sending around 
house-to-house representatives, while 
in the larger cities, some department 
stores and specialty shops have long 
done a considerable mail order bus 
ness, 

This new competition is a three 
ring circus of manufacturer, whole 
saler, and retailer. The trouble is 
that the rings are not separated a 
they should be. Besides that, there 
are too many side shows that refuse 
to remain at the side. But if we 
steady this apparently hopeless tat- 
gle of conflicting interests and this 
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gnfused babel of protest we find 
hat there are two main economic 
gends which are causing the new 
competition. Both are due to what 
| have called distributive pressure. 
That is, the pressure of goods to- 
yard the outlet, and it is also the 
vacuum, as it were, created by out- 
iets, in competing for goods. This 
pressure is increasing because of the 
growing quantities of goods produced 
and because of the increasing num- 
ber of merchandising outlets and as 
aresult also of the insistence of both 
producers and distributors that the 
hope of business success lies in vol- 
ume. Now the pressure of goods 
toward the consumer creates all kinds 
of new merchandising problems. 
One tendency is for the goods to 
sek the shortest route to the con- 
sumer so that we find the manufac- 
turer skipping the wholesaler and 
sling to the retailer, or skipping 
the retailer too and selling direct to 
the consumer, and this is the condi- 
tion in such diverse lines as hosiery 
and condensed milk, in structural 
steel, and in men’s clothing. 


Control. of Outlets 


Another tendency is for the pro- 
ducers or middlemen to attempt 
closer control of the outlets; this 
tendency expresses itself in the es- 
tablishing of retail stores by manu- 
facturers, as for instance in the dairy 
products and in the organizing of 
retail chains by wholesalers in drugs 


and groceries. Similarly a producer 
of a raw or semi-manufactured ma- 
terial may seek to control the manu- 
facture of the finished article. A 
copper mining company buys a brass 
factory, and a steel mill buys a 
kitchen utensil plant. 

Now this control may amount to 
ownership or it may be one of many 
different kinds of arrangements just 
short of ownership. The draft or 
vacuum of outlets to obtain goods 
creates equally disturbing new mer- 
chandising problems. The retailer 
may seek ways of shortening the 
route of distribution by eliminating 
the wholesaler and buying direct from 
the producer; where he is not big 
enough he is learning to buy co-dp- 
eratively as in the department store 
field and in the schemes of independ- 
ent grocers to meet chain store com- 
petition. And of course this is the 
theory also of the chain store idea. 


Control of Sources of Supply 


Another tendency is for the outlet 
for the distributor to attempt to con- 
trol his sources of supply, so we find 
retailers joining together to manu- 
facture a brand of women’s dresses 
and wholesalers co-operating to con- 
trol the manufacture of a brand of 
hosiery. Similarly, Henry Ford 
builds glass plants and steel mills, 
buys railroads, and plants flax, while 
the automobile tire manufacturers 
start rubber plantations—and this 
general control may range from an 
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ordinary contract for exciusive right 
to output to complete ownership. 
Why do the producers seek con- 
trol of distribution, and why do the 
distributors seek control of produc- 
tion? Whatever may be the answer 
to these questions, it is clear that we 
can no longer arbitrarily separate 
our production .and_ distribution 
problems. We can’t say that this 
condition or that presents a merchan- 
dising problem and let it go at that. 
Merchandising problems are produc- 
tion problems. It isn’t only because 
of the simple fact that you can’t sell 
what isn’t made or that you can’t 
continue to make what you don’t sell, 
it is because our whole economic 
system has come to be activated by 
the speeding up of production and 
consumption. Producers want to 
control distribution so that they’ can 
be sure of forcing goods through at 
as high a pace as they can produce 
them. Distributors want to control 
production so that they can be sure of 
getting as much volume as possible 
on their overhead. Producers want 
to increase their profits as well as 
their volume by getting the distrib- 
utors’ profits, and the distributors of 
course wish to reciprocate. The 
economic result of increased volume 
and cutting out the middleman from 
distribution should be to lower both 
production and distribution costs. It 
should be and theoretically it is. In 
fact that is the big talking point 
about a lot of these newer distribu- 
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“This new competition is a three-ring circus of manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 


rings are not separated as they should be.” 


The trouble is that the 

















































































































tion schemes. They have slogans 
“from factory direct to you,” and 
“why pay the retailer’s high rent,” 
“cut out the middleman’s profits,” 
“direct from the farm,” and a lot of 
others. 


Is Wholesaler Being 
Eliminated? 


For some reason distribution costs 
seem to be going up all the time; but 
I suppose we might console ourselves 
with the thought of how much higher 
they would be if it weren’t for all 
these schemes. The difficulty with 
these plans is that although some of 
them are effective for some purposes, 
and therefore desirable, they are not 
able to cut cost of distribution as 
expected because the cost of distribu- 


Fire Insurance Analysis 
Shows Good Credit Risk Is Good Insurance Risk 


OES the credit manager real- 
ize that his anxiety about 
a business enterprise which 


is beginning to slip, is shared by the 
fire insurance underwriter? The 
credit manager wants to ship goods 
to the merchant debtor whose busi- 
ness is going ahead. The fire under- 
writer thinks twice before permitting 
insurance to be written on the prop- 
erty of an enterprise which shows 
signs of decay. 

A neglected automobile, a neg- 
lected bank account—yes, a neglected 
wife—each of these may bring trou- 
bie. And so with neglected property. 
Carelessness is associated with vacant 
property and carelessness leads to 
fires. 

As every credit manager knows, 
the head of a business that is going 
ahead has a strong incentive to look 
after his business. If a man owns a 
battery station, for instance, and it 
is thriving and flourishing, with cars 
being serviced in droves—he natur- 
ally does not want anything to hap- 
pen which will interrupt his good 
business. So he constantly looks 
around and makes certain there is no 
waste or accumulated material which 
might lead to or encourage a fire. 
He and his employees are on the 
alert every minute to protect the 


tion is made up of a number of items, 
and the biggest of those items can- 
not be cut out. The middleman may 
be eliminated but that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that all the middleman’s 
functions and the cost of perform- 
ing them can be eliminated. The 
wholesaler and the jobber and the 
middleman in general have come to 
believe that the new competition I 
have described was invented for their 
particular torment. The public has 
always felt that the middleman is— 
well, I won’t exactly say a hold-up 
man, but let’s say a toll gate keeper. 
The public feel that the only function 
of the middleman is to stand in the 
way of distribution and to profit in 
the obstruction. 


Some of the methods devised in 
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property very carefully for his own 
benefit as well as that of the insur- 
ance companies. But should his 
trade decline, he may be a little less 
careful. | Although he has no inten- 
tion whatever of forcing any fire in- 
surance company to finance his losses 
through property destruction by fire 
he does not have the same vital and 
naturally protective interest as when 
his business is humming. Nothing 
succeeds like’ success and nothing 
fails like failure. 

Knowing this, the fire insurance 
underwriter is cautious about approv- 
ing policies for either vacant prop- 
erties, or for properties of businesses 
which are slowing up. The losses 
following such conditions are not al- 
ways the result of arson but rather 
part of the peculiar bad “breaks” to 
which declining businesses seem par- 
ticularly liable. 

The moment the tobacco ware- 
houses in Connecticut became over- 
loaded with broadleaf tobacco, val- 
ued in millions, which could not be 
sold, one warehouse after the other 
began to burn. But most of the fire 
insurance companies had already can- 
celled their policies. Why? They 
did not suspect that most of the 
warehouse owners would burn up 
their property. They knew of course 
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the new competition will help to egy, 
firm the public’s belief. There is 
growing conviction among Credit mep 
I find—and even among some Of the 
middlemen too perhaps—that whole 
salers and jobbers are doomed, 
1 don’t believe that wholesalers as 
a class are going to be eliminated ep. 
tirely for a long time to come. 
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Credit a Powerful Weapyp 


In some industries, these whole 
salers if they want to, can perfor 
certain necessary functions such gs 
buying, financing, warehousing an 
distributing, more economically ang 
more efficiently than any other known 
factor and as long as they can dog 
they will survive. 

(Continued on page 30) 


that a certain percéntage of dishon- 
est owners might do so. But th 
underwriters, aware of the peculiar 
psychology of fire loss “runs” which 
follow a declining market, were a 
jump ahead. Only one case of arson 
was suspected. 


When Competition Comes 


As the chain stores became more 
firmly entrenched and _ successful, a 
number of the individual selling 
units—country stores, neighborhood 
butchers and the like—had to go out 
of business. As they found them 
selves facing this severe competition, 
the fire loss ratio on these enter 
prises began to climb. Likewise soa 
after the leather business began t0 
suffer depression, tanneries wert 
found to be bad fire insurance risks 
The diminishing demand for black 
smith shops, breweries, knitted ut 
derwear mills, silk mills, have made 
these classes very doubtful—in fat 
some fire insurance companies will 
not consider such risks at all. Als 
belonging to this list are livery st, 
bles, many of which were converted 
into make-shift garages which hurt 
the class as a whole by their sut 
ceptibility to fire. 

Any kind of property or busines 
which does not have the personal it 
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terest of some individual owner, or 
p of owners vitally and earn- 
estly concerned in making a go of it, 
sq class of risk of which the fire 
gsurance underwriter is suspicious. 
The large, palatial, but “orphaned” 
country club houses are thumbs 
down from the fire underwriter’s 
viewpoint. “Orphaned” because no 
one is more than ordinarily inter- 
eted. A country club is not like 
one’s own home. If it burns it’s 
tard luck, of course, but no one per- 
gon has to stand the loss. Country 
cubs burn up right along. There is 
no particularly marked moral haz- 
ard: club members aren’t burning up 
these club houses purposely. Why 
then do they burn? As a rule they 
are built in unprotected districts 
where the fire companies cannot 
reach them quickly, and can do lit- 
tle when they do arrive. Then the 
property is controlled by a govern- 
ing board, and while everyone is in- 
terested, no one is responsible to the 
extent he would be if he owned the 
entire club himself. The result is 
that it is a difficult matter to get fire 
insurance on such club houses even 
at the high rates demanded. 
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Doubtful Industries 


Of course, such industries as paper 
box manufacturing do not win the 
applause of the fire insurance under- 
writer. It is realized that such in- 
dustries need fire insurance, and the 
promulgation of adequate rates has 
attention at all times. The fire in- 
surance underwriters take such risks 
when they can, but they know that 
when a paper-box factory once 
catthes fire it is likely to go up al- 
most in a puff and even the quickest 
responding fire apparatus finds it dif- 
ficult to preserve any of the property. 
Likewise a straw hat factory spells 
danger. There is hardly any way of 
stopping a blaze once it starts. Fur 
hat factories and window shade 
plants are in this category. Broom 
com stocks are subject to quick fire 
consumption ; also celluloid factories, 
cotton gins, wool carding processes 
and so on. Farm properties are al- 
ways begging fire insurance protec- 
tion. Cotton in bales, in compresses, 
or better in yards or in the open, is 
not so bad when it is firmly packed, 
for then it would take a raging fire 
9 consume it. Baled cotton will 
become seared on the outside but can 
be worked over, with large salvage. 
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Chemical plants aré fidt éxterided ariy 
cordial welcome, as the possibility of 
fire and ensuing explosion always ex- 
ists. 


The Millionaire’s House 


The “big house upon the hill” 
owned by Millionaire Jones is also to 
be tabbed in the “turn down’’ fire 
risk class. Certainly a millionaire 
wouldn’t purposely burn his home? 


A Danger Sign 
For Credit Managers 
and Underwriters 


EGLECT of the details 

of a business by its 
owners is a danger sign to 
credit managers as well as in- 
surance underwriters. For 
neglect usually indicates that 
the business is “slipping” and 
that its owners no longer 
have the same vital and pro- 
tective interest as when the 
business is humming. 


Nevertheless the fire insurance un- 
derwriter doesn't like palatial homes. 
Very frequently the owner who can 
construct a $200,000 or $300,000 
home finds that in time his family 
tires of the place. He builds an- 
other in Florida, or goes abroad to 
live; and the first house becomes an 
orphan. No one is particularly inter- 
ested in it and sooner or later, 
through neglect, it burns. This is 
particularly true in cases where the 
head of the family, who produced the 
millions, dies and the heirs with a 
$300,000 or $400,000 house on their 
hands are no longer interested in it. 
It becomes neglected property. 
Sooner or later it “blows,” which is 
the cormmon term among fire insur- 
ance men when property burns up. 
Any homes valued at $100,000 up 
are written cautiously by the under- 
writer, and only in nominal amounts. 


Furniture Stores 


Household furniture, (which de- 
preciates quickly) while stored in 
frame warehouses, or on the upper 
floors of a furniture store are offer- 
ings the fire insurance underwriters 
check rather carefully. Once a fire 
starts in such storage it is pretty 
hard to stop without sprinkler pro- 
tection. Summer hotels, often in 
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isolated sections, are among the dan- 
ger risks. If the vacation season 
happens to be unprofitable—summer 
hotels are likely to burn. 

One would think a fire insurance 
underwriter would 


insure an ice 
house with his eyes shut. But ice 
houses have proved bad risks. As 


a rule they are of flimsy frame con- 
struction, they burn very qutickly, 
and in burning, they also damage 
any ice stored therein. In the sum- 
mer time,. boys in swimming some- 
times smoke cigarettes and set ice 
houses on fire. The accumulated 
sawdust adds -to the hazard. 


Other Poor Risks 


The properties mentioned are only 
a few of the classes of risks which 
are not looked upon favorably by 
the fire insurance underwriter, who 
that is too 
heavily mortgaged, property owned 


also dislikes property 
by people in involved financial cir- 
cumstances, property involved in liti- 
gation of any kind, property located 
in sections marked 


congestion, or where there is 


where there is 


ex- 
posure” to classes of property also 
likely to burn rapidly. 

These industries or classes need 
fire insurance consideration, it is to 
be admitted and there is generally 
some company which will issue the 
needed policy. The more progres- 
sive of these danger industries are 
constantly improving their plants, 
and eliminating their fire hazards as 
fast as possible. For instance, to- 
day, dyers and cleaners are introduc- 
ing proper ventilation to take off gas 
fumes and adopting precautions 
which will make their places of busi- 
ness less liable to fire damage than 
before. They use a new liquid too, 
which is not nearly as hazardous as 
naptha or benzine, and the hazardous 
cleaning processes are in a separate 
building or cut off by fire walls from 
the other section of the business. 

It is only through the co-operation 
of property owners and fire insur- 
ance underwriters that fire hazards 
can be minimized and rates can be 
decided upon which will give both 
sides a fair chance. 


Leasehold insurance and rents in- 
surance will be discussed in an early 
issue of the Crepir MONTHLY. 
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Our Chief Business Problem 


NDOUBTEDLY the most dif- 
U ficult task before business to- 
day is making reasonable profit. 
This is caused in a large measure by 
the failure of business administra- 
tors to realize the inevitableness of 
unseen costs. In budgeting a busi- 
ness, unless provision is made for 
costs that cannot be precisely esti- 
mated, reasonable profits will not ap- 
pear. 

Volume may produce losses rather 
than profits if the distribution is not 
backed up by discreet cost provisions. 

It is high time, in my opinion, for 
business administrators to recognize 
that a big leakage is likely to occur 
unless .credits representing sales are 
properly made, and represent what 
we would term a quality transaction. 

Provision is generally arranged 
for bad debt losses when calculating 
the cost of a business, but it isn’t 
possible to calculate with certainty 
the poorly made credits, and every 
time it is necessary to pay a fee for 
the collection of an account, a little 
dig has been cut into gross profits. 
Every time an account has been car- 
ried for a long period beyond ma- 
turity, another little dig has- been 
made into profits. Digs here and 
there, while small individually, in 
the total can amount to a large sum, 
and the administrators of a business 
must learn that good selling is not 
merely volume selling, that good sell- 
ing means good credit, and terms 
carefully adhered to, with bad debts 
kept at a reasonable minimum. 

In a buyers’ market, such as we 
have been passing through for sev- 
eral years, sellers are naturally at a 
disadvantage, and whenever they 
become panic-stricken by mounting 
production and give way to all kinds 
of aggressiveness, profits are natur- 


ally shot to pieces and in no period 
of business should there be a clearer 
head and a firmer footing than when 
the buyers’ market prevails. 

The N. A. C. M. Convention in 
Louisville points out the mistake so 
common these days of building vol- 
ume production at the expense of 
safe credits, and declared that “the 
difficult problem of our business to- 
day is making reasonable profits. In 
profit making cost control is of 
ranking importance with prices, and 
costs frequently arise from unex- 
pected but inevitable causes. In con- 
trolling shrinkage in gross margin 
of sales, no protection of profits is 
more effective than the conversion 
of merchandise into sound receiv- 
ables. 


“The enormous waste annually in 
our country’s business by poorly 
made credits even though failures do 
not happen is one of the chief rea- 
sons why profit making in the enter- 
prise is so difficult. 


“Sound credits should be the slo- 
gan of every aggressive and forward- 
looking commercial enterprise.” 


The Federal Reserve System 


Various claims have been put forth 
of late as to the authorship of the 
Federal Reserve Bill and responsi- 
bility for its final adoption. This is 
another proof of the widespread ad- 
miration for a banking and cur- 
rency system that has so generously 
justified its existence and proved 
one of the greatest aids to the Na- 
tion’s business and credits. 

It happened that the Association’s 
Banking and Currency Committee 
was deeply interested, because of a 
strong conviction that, so long as the 
Nation’s business credits were sub- 
jected to so incomplete a banking 


tions. 
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and currency control as that em§ [py 
braced within the National Bank} terme 
Act, the avoidance of periodic dis was g 
turbances and the levelling of th co-ope 
peaks in business would be impos § pyt nc 
sible. out th 
From the very beginning of the § ical pt 
movement, under President Wilson's § of cot 
administration, the National Asso § ing th 
ciation of Credit Men played an ae § in or 
tive part. The Association watched § to cor 
closely every step in the progress of § so an 
this legislation ; and the chronicles re- § selves 
cently offered by Senator Glass con} trend 
curred thoroughly with the Associa } 1890 
tion’s knowledge. acted, 
However, there was enough honor § 2 S0p 
to pass around; and the public § their 
should not be disturbed by the bring-— Co 
ing forward of some contestants, of § We 1 


whom nothing was heard at all dur 
ing the Association’s advocacy and 
strenuous work in behalf of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bill. 

The System brought about by this 
epochal legislation has woven itself 


into the commercial and credit tex § Pt 
ture of the Nation. Despite conli- § and 
tions which in the old days might } cond 
have caused disturbances, there are} enlig 
now no serious effects because there § lievi 
is a stability underlying the business § taint 
structure and a sound technique in § man 
our credit circulation. even 

The apostles of calamity have § )@ 
howled in vain. They failed t the 
reckon with that remarkable com § Men 
troller of credit, now so thoroughly § 
and wholesomely incorporated into | "M 
our business scheme, known as tht laws 
Federal Reserve System. = 

I had the hardihood, when the} “", 
Bill was passed fourteen years 490 J 4 
to say that there need be no further a 
panics in our land, and though we thet 
have gone through some dire circullr publ 
stances, terrifying at times, yet MJ} 4 






panic has come and the business cycle 
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igs lost many of its extreme fluctua- 


nons. 

The N. A. C. M. Convention at 
[puisville expressed sincere praise 
for the Federal Reserve System, 
once again dedicating all of the As- 
gcation’s powers to its defense and 
its freedom from political control. 
This is one instrument of govern- 
ment that must be directed with the 
test of judgment and with a constant 
opposition to speculation in credits. 


The Outworn Anti-Trust 
Law 

that em. 

nal Bank 

riodic dis. 

ig of the 

be impos. 


In the “Eighties, which I have 
termed the “brutal decade,” there 
was genius in our business, but no 
co-operation. There was ambition, 
but no system. Individualism, with- 
out the binding force of strong eth- 
ical principles, led to the fiercest kind 
of competition. Enterprises, includ- 
ing those of a public utility nature, 
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yed an ac- § in order to save themselves sought 
n watched § to combine in pools and trusts. This 
rogress of so angered the people, who them- 
Onicles re- § selves failed to appreciate the natural 
Glass con- § trend of economic forces, that in 
e Associa § 1890 the Anti-Trust Law was en- 
acted, which, as we see now, was just 
ugh honor § 4 Sop thrown to the people to appease 
he public § their discontent and anxiety. 
the bring-§ Conditions have greatly changed. 
estants, of f We now have genius and co-opera- 
at all dur-§ tion, ambition and system, and yet 
ocacy and § business is not free from laws that 
{ the Fed- § militate against its liberty and cause. 
fear and uncertainty at a time when 
yut by this§ We are wrestling with some of our 
yven itself § greatest problems. 
credit tex-§ Practices considered business-like 
vite confi- f and shrewd in the ‘Eighties stand 
ays might § condemned today at the bar of an 
there ate} enlightened credit judgment. Be- 
ause there § lieving firmly that, with its uncer- 
e business § tainties of interpretation, the Sher- 
chnique inf man Anti-Trust Law of 1890, or 
even its supplementary law of later 
nity have § Years, do not reflect present needs, 
failed to} the National Association of Credit 
cable con | Men at its Convention at Louisville 
thoroughly unanimously approved the substitu- 
rated into§ "9M, for our existing Anti-Trust 
wn as the | 2Ws, of a modern law, so drawn that 
reasonable liberty will be allowed 
when te yet license prevented. 
veansiale Ve are operating at present in 
no facie such complex conditions that where 
though we combinations of a reasonable type 
a that will tend to aid, not injure, the 
ire circum . end to aid, ayes, 
es, yet 10 public are found beneficial, they 








should be permitted. 


siness cycle 








There should arise within the 
business of the land a strong feeling 
against the archaic Anti-Trust laws 
and for the substitution of modern 
legislation which will give to our 
business the proper encouragement. 

My personal views have been 
strongly in this direction for years, 
and founded upon the outstanding 
fact that no one would undertake 
before the fact to say with definite- 
ness what business could do and 
what, under the Law, it might later 
be punished for doing. 


Good Faith in Credits 


Some years ago there was a story 
of an old engineer on a narrow gauge 
went 
through the train ‘as it stopped, an- 
nounced to the passengers that the 
engine had broken down and said he 
would like to borrow a string to tie 
it together. 

It takes nothing less than good 
faith to hold together the machinery 
of business. 


railway in Maryland who 


I can’t imagine a com- 
merce as extensive as ours being 
carried on without good faith in the 
credit contacts. 

But when we recall the brutality 
of the ’Eighties and the sharp prac- 
tices that were the rule, we recognize 
that a new spirit has entered busi- 
ness and that there is a general rec- 
ognition of the fact that business 
can’t be done without good faith and 
a high sense of honor. 

No organization more than the 
National Association of Credit Men 
has sponsored this doctrine. The 
Convention at Louisville unani- 
mously endorsed a declaration to the 
effect that “credit is such a personal 
matter, and its soundness depends so 
largely upon human qualities that for 


safety and its wide circulation no 
factor exceeds in importance a high 
sense of honor in treating credit 
transactions.” , 

Anyone today who tries to make a 
fortune overnight playing fast and 
loose with credits will find to his grief 
that such methods are dangerous. 
Not only has a conscience been built 
up against sharp practices, but crim- 
inality in business is being rebuked 
severely at the bar of justice. 


’ 15 


Collecting the Foreign Debts 


Several years ago, | publicly an- 
nouncing my conviction that the col- 
lection of the war debts would be 
very expensive and that under proper 
conditions they should be cancelled, 
I was lonesome. 

From that view of the subject I 
have not deviated at all, but condi- 
tions have changed since then, but 
when Great Britain stepped to the 
front and adjusted her indebtedness 
to us I recognized the time for advo- 
cating cancellation had passed and 
that the same treatment accorded us 
by Great Britain should be accorded 
by our other debtors. 

The recent agitation for a can- 
cellation of the war debts has been 
very interesting, but this agitation, 
in my judgment, comes too late and 
arises in the wrong corner. 

I agree with the declaration of the 
Convention at Louisville that “the 
adjustment of our war debts should 
undoubtedly have received earlier 
consideration than was given them; 
that the question should have been 
treated with the understanding that 
the collection of these debts could 
be made only at great cost. Ele- 
ments are involved that do not ap- 
pear in ordinary credit transactions ; 
and these elements should have been 
considered before the adjustments 
were made. 

“At this late day no material good 
can be expected from an agitation to 
re-open these adjustments. 

“Good sense and caution are rec- 
ommended in order that unpleasant 
disputes may be prevented. If mis- 
takes have been made they did not 
result from intention, nor was there 
any invasion of strict justice in what 
has so far been done.” 

I think it is well for us to leave this 
matter in the hands of our Govern- 
ment. The adjustment of the debts 
has been made on a very fair basis, 
considering all the elements involved, 
although it might have been far bet- 
ter if, before anything at all was 
done, all of the elements in the situa- 
tion had been critically analyzed, 


from the viewpoint of the credit 
problems involved. 
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Vice-President, Antoine Chiris Co., New York 


UNDREDS of perfumes, 
H daintily sweet, heavily fra- 

grant or with exotic pun- 
gency of odor, await the choice of 
the American 
woman who de- 
sires a scent “to 
match her per- 
sonality” and 
who can afford 
to indulge her 
fancy more 
freely than ever 
before, thanks 





Louts RAPIN 


te kind prosperity. 

But as she sprays her gown and 
hair with lingering fragrance from 
the pretty, beribboned bottle on her 
dressing table, she little suspects how 
many thousands of workers in the 
four corners of the world, what a 
maze of credit transactions were re- 
quired to produce the concentrated 
scent she delights in. Although edu- 
cated to the necessity of perfume for 
the correct completion of her toilet, 
she does not understand the complex 
business transactions that underlie its 
production and sale. 

“The merchant who would gather 
the aromatical materials from which 
perfume is derived cannot standard- 
ize his methods or his credit systems, 
because each product is governed by 
circumstances and customs peculiar 
unto itself,” explained Louis Rapin, 
vice president of the Antoine Chiris 
Company, importers of materials for 
perfumes. 

“To find the various aromatical 
materials he must be ready to travel 
to every corner of the globe, and he 
deals of necessity with many differ- 
ent races of men and conditions of 
civilization. | Sometimes materials 
are bought directly from the natives 
for cash upon delivery just as a 
wholesale grocer might purchase 
ducks exhibited by a Long Island 
farmer. Other situations require 
delicate handling and complicated 
credit systems. 


“In French Guiana, for example, 
where oil is distilled from the rose 


An Interview by R. A. Millard with 


Louis Rapin 


wood tree, the natives are too savage 
to be interested in any sort of steady 
work. It is necessary, therefore, to 
use the deported convicts as laborers. 
Their wages are paid to their war- 
dens, who hold the money to the 
credit of the convicts until liberation 
or long record of good behavior make 
them eligible to receive it. 

“When dealing with the Chinese, 
it is our custom, as a general rule, 
to extend credit privileges without 
uneasiness. If a Chinaman owns 
land in Madagascar or the Comaro 
Islands, for example, suitable for the 
production of vanilla beans, our buy- 
ers might contract with him for the 
purchase of his entire crop of beans. 
Perhaps he will be able to satisfy his 
laborers by offering them thatch huts, 
daily food and such bare necessities ; 
perhaps he will pay them a flat sal- 
ary of a cent or two a day. As the 
season progresses, his funds are like- 
ly to become low. Without help he 
cannot continue to produce the crop; 
what he has already invested will be 
wasted. 

“In such a case he will ask for a 
sum of money to be advanced. Often 
such payment is extended by our 
buyer. The Chinese have won good 
standing for trustworthiness; the 
chances are that their word is good. 
If a Chinaman says he will use the 
money advanced to him to bring his 
crop to fruition, he is likely to do so. 


Musk from Tibet 


“One of the strangest industries 
and one farthest afield from mod- 
ern business methods is the collec- 
tion of musk,” continued Mr. Rapin. 
“Musk is an essential ingredient of 
fine perfumes because it makes the 
flowery odors more lasting. The 
musk is contained in a sort of pod 
which is found on a variety of deer 
living exclusively in Tibet. 

“Tibet is one of the strangest 
countries in the world. Situated in 
mountainous central Asia, its people 
hold to a fierce religion centuries old 
and cultivate unmitigated hostility 
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Credit in the Perfume Trade 


Governed by Customs of Various Native Tribes 












toward all prying foreigners, Thy 
Lamas or priests are the absolut 
rulers of the savage tribes that jp. 
habit the plateau, walled by natu 
barriers from the civilized world 
They exact tribute from their gyp. 
jects just as they did in the days 
when the earliest members of th 
Ming dynasty held sway in China, 

“In the sections of Tibet wher 
the musk deer roam, the Lamas ¢. 
mand that the tribes bring im a cer. 
tain quota of musk pods each yea 
as the price of their spiritual saly. 
tion. To acquire the precious pods 
it is necessary to catch or kill th 
deer. As the animals are yey 
skillful in climbing mountain tops, 
the job requires patience and endur- 
ance. 

“The credit that the Lamas ad 
vance to the members of the tribe 
they rule is in the nature of spiritual 
food. They assume full charge of 
prayers to pacify irate deities and 
other requisite means to salvation; 
but in return for these services the 
tribe members must hunt pods in- 
dustriously. If they fail to bring in 
the desired quota, dire calamities are 
promised. As the natives are deep 
believers in their awesome Lamas 
and the value of spiritual credit, they 
work hard. 

“When there is no more snow it 
the mountain passes that connec 
Tibet with China, buyers from a few 
great American and European house 
who deal in aromatical material 
come to the outskirts of Tibet. Chir 
ese and Hindu buyers come also; for 
they sell to exporters in Shanghai 
and also to the medicine makers 0 
the Far East. 

“The Lamas appear with their 
store of musk pods; and then th 
bartering begins. The price is fixei 
by supply and demand as in all mat- 
kets; but as the Lamas enjoy hag- 
gling it is a lengthy process. Pay 
ments are all made with spot cash 0 
delivery. The only currency accept 
able to the priests is the bar of sh 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Feminism 


The Story of a Woman Credit Manager 
By Marc Roberts 


“I tell you the life of a 


HE theater traffic was mer- 
rily relieving the congestion 
of Monroe Avenue. Winter 
had suddenly unfolded one of those 
warm evenings that breathe of early 
crocuses and green but soggy lawns. 

Disengaging himself from _ the 
laughing throng that moved steadily 
toward the amusement section, a soli- 
tary figure paused close to the curb 
and directed his attention across the 
street, to the proud executive build- 
ing of Burnet’s Inc. Brilliantly 
lighted windows on the sixth floor 
seemed to absorb him more than the 
sparkling signs in the blocks beyond; 
lights that betokened “Harold Lloyd” 
and a galaxy of other stars that beck- 
oned to the passing and pausing 
crowds. 

To all this Jim Burnet paid no at- 
tention, for he was viewing for the 
first time—except as he had seen it 
in pictures—the lately built temple 
that his father had erected as a monu- 
ment to Burnet’s Inc. To Jim Sr. 
this monument proved also to be his 
mausoleum. Thus disaster had called 
Jim, Jr. from South America where 


for six years he had ably guided 
the export destinies of a family busi- 
ness. 

Unostentatiously, Jim had slipped 
into town. At once he had a normal 
craving to see his father’s office, to 
get the feel, the atmosphere of things 
prior to the director’s meeting in the 
morning. 

“Someone is working up there,” 
he mused. “Perhaps a ‘phone call 
will introduce me to the night watch- 
man and I can get into the office.” 

At a telephone booth he made the 
connection, and a woman's voice 
answered his question: “This is 
Miss Brown.” 

“Jim Burnet, Jr., speaking,” he re- 
plied. “Will you please arrange with 
the watchman to let me in?” 

When the traffic turned east, Jim 
crossed the street to the office, won- 
dering about “Miss Brown.” 

‘“Father’s secretary?” he mentally 
questioned. 

“No——” Then 
name Rita Brown flashed to his 
memory. Yes, his father had often 
mentioned her when, with Jim, he 


suddenly the 


woman in business is a starved life.” 


made his annual circuit of the com- 
pany’s Latin American branch of- 
fices. Remarkably clever girl. From 
stenographer to credit manager in 
five years—remarkable 

For a year he had received letters 
of unusual clearness and helpfulness 
from the Credit Department signed 
‘“R. T. Brown.” But on the rare 
occasions in previous years when he 
had visited the home office he had 
not seen her. 


As he opened the door, decorated 
with “President” in gilt letters, she 
was there to greet him—a slim, dark- 
eyed girl, immaculately dressed, pret- 
ty but with a trace of fatigue in her 
face. 

“You will pardon the intrusion?” 
he asked with a dignity that belied 
his age. “‘I should like to look things 
over a bit. Arrived about an hour 
ago, you know. No one met me. I 
have an aversion to being met.” 

“No intrusion, surely,” she smiled 
back at him. “By right of posses- 


” 
Sor. 


(Continued on page 18) 

























































































Feminism 
(Continued from page 17) 


The remark rather startled him, 
for he seemed to note in it an ironical 
inflection. Could it be possible that 
she thus reflected the disapproval of 
his colleagues? He, an upstart, by 
death and inheritance suddenly thrust 
on the throne of an exclusive corpo- 
ration? 

“IT am Rita Brown, your credit 
manager.” Her statement inter- 
rupted his train of thought. 

“I hope I will be able to serve 
you as well as I have tried to serve 
your father.” 

“T hope so.” He realized instantly 
the flatness of his answer with that 
flash of afterthought which so often 
follows an absent-minded, trite re- 
mark. He moved hastily toward the 
large desk at which his father used 
to sit. 

“I hope you don’t mind my work- 
ing a bit,” was her next remark. “I 
wanted to have things ship-shape be- 
fore you took over your new duties.” 

In the few minutes that they had 
been together he had been struck by 
the extreme irritation that her pres- 
ence aroused in him. 

“T don’t mind.” He turned again 
toward her. “That is, I don’t mind 
now. But you don’t often work 
after hours, do you?” 


“Oh, yes,” she answered eagerly 
as if trying to impress upon him her 
capacity and energy. “Often, many 
nights. I can’t be content unless 
the day’s work is cleared. And 
there’s a lot of it!” 


“It seems so early to start crit- 
icising,” he returned. “I don’t ap- 
prove, however, of night office work, 
Miss Brown. There is such a thing 
as dancing and playing.” 

“Really!” Her feigned astonish- 
ment was withering. 


Jim sat down and gave attention 
to some reports that he noted were 
awaiting his attention in a folder 
ticketed with his name. A few min- 
utes later Miss Brown tossed out of 
the office with a laconic “Good-night” 
and a bang of the door. 


“Trouble there,’ Jim speculated. 
“But if she worked for Dad, she’ll 
work for me.” 


Jim Burnet’s prophesy was no 
joke. Rita Brown was trouble— 
plenty; her sharp tongue belied her 
beauty. It was true that she knew 
and loved-the business from _ its 
minutest details to the bigger things 


of her own functions. Jim could 
see where she had served her father 
well, and he appreciated those abili- 
ties which had jumped her from the 
position of secretary to that of 
credit manager, one of the most im- 
portant positions in the entire organ- 
ization. 

Burnet Sr. had been of the old 
school, less tolerant than younger 
men in some things, but always tol- 
erant of a woman’s temper if she 
had ability. But Jim was of a later 
date, and he detested that lack of ur- 
banity in his efficient woman execu- 
tive. 

She belittled her fellow workmen. 
She never consented to take a holi- 
day. She meddled in every business 
department; restless, unhappy, unap- 
preciated; a darkness in her own 
light. Yet there was an admirable 
fierceness about her devotion; and a 
canny intuition about her credit de- 
cisions. 

“If only,” Jim murmured to him- 
self one afternoon, “if only she could 
bring the charm of womanhood to 
her profession. If only she was less 
serious; would play and laugh occa- 
sionally !” 

But Rita Brown did play. It was 
over a year, however, before Jim dis- 
covered this side of her personality. 
In fact, only by chance did she redis- 
cover it as latent and suppressed in 
herself. It came about when she was 
unexpectedly elected president of the 
Cosmos Club, a social clique that 
sought her business abilities to help 
put across a building campaign. 

All this came at a time when Jim 
was just beginning to pick up the 
broken threads of a social life he 
had known in those earlier years be- 
fore he suddenly disappeared south- 
ward as a traveler for his father’s 
company. 

Fate with her queer tricks made 
Jim one of the Building Fund Trus- 
tees, and now at various committee 
meetings he came into contact with 
Rita Brown. It was not until the 
week-end at the Royals’, however, 
that Rita showed him that she had 
a dual personality. 


Royal’s wife was chairman of the 
Building Committee, and since Jim 
knew that this project was to be 
discussed it was natural for him to 
anticipate Rita’s presence at the 
house party. In fact he escorted 
her to Royal’s beautiful country 
home, and there without restraint 
had an opportunity to study her “off 
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duty” personality. She amazed hip 
She was feminine now—so feminine 
that she frightened him a little, 

Only once did she show that ten. 
dency to expletives which at the of. 
fice had always prevented all by 
the boldest from opposing her. They 
were seated in the natatorium, 
—just beyond the wide verandah 
where several couples were dancing, 
—watching a diving exhibition, 

“Why do you take business so seri. 
ously and society so lightly?” he yep. 
tured. 

“Can’t you ever divorce business 
from pleasure?” she answered 
sharply. 

He was more chagrined than cop- 
trite. A moment later she touched 
his hand gently, and said: 

“My dance, | believe?” 

He danced with her, light-headed, 
intoxicated by the fragrance of flow- 
ers, the melody and rhythm of the 
music. 

Jim Burnet was no man to remain 
light-headed. Before he went to 
sleep that night, he made a mental 
decision: Rita Brown and Burnet, 
Inc., stood before a divorce court 
over which he would preside as both 
judge and jury. 

For once he dispelled the thought 
that a dismissal of an executive must 
be performed in the confidence of 
his office. He chose rather to an- 
nounce his decision at the “Rose 
Gardens”—to substitute the desk for 
a flower decorated restaurant table 
at a quiet evening dinner. 


When he helped Rita Brown re- 
move her wraps, the thought struck 
Jim that perhaps she had intuitively 
guessed the reason for their dining 
together. At any rate, she had 
gowned herself by no means care- 
lessly. 

After they had talked pleasantly 
for a while about things of no im 
portance, he came to his point. 

“Miss Brown,” he began. “I am 
going to lecture you—if I may.” 

“You have the advantage. I am 
your guest.” 

She spoke without sharpness, but 
she was evidently not going to be ac- 
commodating. 

“Advantage—if you will. It is 
your privilege to ask me to stop. But 
until you do I am going to venture 
a sermon.” 

“Really !” 

Her irony only prodded his de- 
termination. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Damaged by Water 


The successful Johnson busi- 
ness had moved into a modern 
plant and was consicered immune 
from fire. Imagine the senior 
partners consternation when he 
found a leaking sprinkler head 
which was pouring water over his 
stock and machinery. 


At first inclined to blame the 
protective device, he realized 
that the men had been loading 
high and that one of the nozzles 
was damaged. 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE in- 
surance would have saved the 
hundreds in loss which was found 
inside. 


Ask the nearest National Lib- 
erty Agent to give you more de- 
tails about this coverage. 


Nattorrtl Liberty 


Iusurance Company 


of America. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 





Over $70,000,000 Losses 
Paid Since Organization 


Simpson’s Folly 


(Continued from page 9) 


“I went to another city to work for 
what | thought was a more progres- 
sive concern. It failed, and I came 
into this wholesale house where | 
have been ever since. I don’t want 
to see you fail when there is really 
no reason why you should and I’ve 
already picked out a good accountant 
to look after your books. Does he 
get the job?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Simpson but with 
none too much enthusiasm. 

Cost studies were immediately 
started. A perpetual stock record 
was introduced with daily sales of 
each item entered on the cards. The 
cost of selling each item was learned. 
The accountant installed by the credit 
manager even went so far as to point 
out errors in selling prices. 

“It seems to me that fellow is go- 
ing a little too far,” Simpson com- 
plained to Jamieson. “He even wants 
to set the prices at which I sell goods. 
I’m using the same average mark-up 
most of my competitors use and that 
ought to be right.” 

“That's the trouble,” came back 
Jamieson, “there are too many men 
averaging their costs. 1’d have had 
this tellow getting you on your feet 
sooner if | hadn't realized you never 
would give him a free hand until you 
were on your last leg. You've got to 
work from facts, not averages. This 
fellow works from facts. Your over- 
head has been going up year after 
year because you've set priees on 
averages and not on facts. Prices on 
your profit makers are too high and 
prices on loss makers are such as to 
make the losses greater and the over- 
head higher. Leave that fellow alone 
and he'll have you making money be- 
fore you know it. I’ve got enough 
confidence in him to let you have more 
credit than you can get anywhere else 
as long as you give him a free hand.” 

So the accountant worked on. He 
made a very thorough analysis of the 
business and searched out each indi- 
vidual source of loss. He showed 
how business costs could be reduced 
a little here and a little there. He 
found that some things being done 
were not adding to the volume of 
business but were adding to the costs. 
Nothing in the way of expenses was 
overlooked. 

“Too many brands of this are be- 
ing carried,” he told Simpson one 
day. “It’s a good seller; but only 
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two brands are showing a profit. Be. 
sides having so many brands is mak- 
ing it take longer to make sales. As 
close as I can figure it is taking 3.756 
times longer to make sales of these 
goods in this store than it takes to 
make them in stores that carry but 
one brand. You've got too much 
capital tied up, the selling cost is too 
high and you can get a bigger sales 
volume by handling but two brands 
and featuring but one.” 

By the end of the year a quiet 
revolution had taken place in Simp- 
son’s store. There was a general re- 
vision of prices based upon an actual 
study of the total costs of handling 
the goods. This proved downward 
rather than upward because the profit 
makers did not have to carry the loss 
makers. This enabled Simpson to 
increase his sales volume to a point 
never before reached. 

Though Simpson often worried 
over the amount of money spent the 
first year in cost finding, the savings 
effected actually reduced the over- 
head. The next year the overhead 
went still lower and, with the mer- 
chandise being sold at a real net 
profit, the business naturally began to 
show a return on the money invested 
and this for the first time in Simp- 
son’s business career. 

“Mr.. Jamieson,” ‘he said at the 
end of the second year, “I want to 
thank you for all that you've done 
for me. When I first started in 
business it was great to have all 
those salesmen tell me what a fine 
business man I was. They got a lot 
of money out of me just that way. 
But when things began to go bad, 
I couldn’t pay my bills as promptly 
as I used to and their credit man- 
agers began to insist on cash, those 
fellows stopped coming around. The 
only person who told me the truth 
and got me headed in the right di- 
rection was you. During the past 
two years, I haven’t bought any- 
thing from any other house but 
yours if you had what I needed. Of 
course at the start I didn’t ‘have 
much choice but after you started 
giving me the right advice I was 
soon taking all discounts again. 
Since then I’ve been buying from 
your house because of what you've 
done for me. I’d be a skunk not to 
give your people the preference 
every time. Now what I wanted to 
say,” and Simpson began to act as 
diffidently as a school boy, “is that 
I'd like to keep right on having your 
advice the way I’ve had it the past 
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two years. I don’t want you to put Credit Protection Department of the can do to help you, we are at your 


3e- - money into the business, because National Association of Credit Men service. : 

ik any t enough already and, as you will be glad to know that James C. “As you know, the Better Business 
As ie it is going alone inn but I Achincloss, president of the Bureau, Bureaus confine their work to fraud 
°° ee like t0 have you accept an ina recent letter to Executive-Man- and misrepresentation in selling prac- 
se ae in it. I realize you're likely ager J. H. Tregoe of the National As- tives, including such items as the edu- 
to - big offer from some other sociation of Credit Men, has made cation of prospective investors and 
mut , Bet A 70 away from ene the following statement : buyers of merchandise in how to rec- 
ch Poe. all need to worry,” “You can rest assured that our op- ognize and guard against misrepre- 
” ed Jamieson, “I'll be right here erations in the mercantile field will sentation and deception on the part of 
les laugh ite a long time yet. I’ve been Ot trespass on your activities in any sellers of goods and securities, sup- 
ds - vet other eadiibaiadle on their degree whatsoever. I am well aware plemented by exposure of the im- 
7 : os the way I have you, and of the excellent work which your As- proper practices of these latter and 
= 4 don feels a good deal about it sociation is doing, and I want to as- submittal of evidence in appropriate 


you do. About six- months ago ‘Ure you that if there is anything that instances to the proper law enforce- 
. as a —e nde ee ac ~ 
e { was given a partnership in this the National Better Business Bureau ment agency. 

5 c - - - 


al 

ig concern and the outlook for me here 
rd is so good it looks like a life sentence. 
fit | So you see you'll be able to go right 


y 
wa 


| But,” said the credit manager, as 
od | they shook hands, “I certainly ap- 


B on getting my advice as long as you a e 
to buy from us without making the sac- 
nt rifice your offer would involve. 11 ey 


” * 

ne preciate the offer. WN t C 33 
p 4 en I O hica go 
r Magazine Credit Losses 
. Small j 
et (Continued from page 8) Is that what the neighbors tell 
When we received your order to your collectors? 
supply you with copies of Pictorial 
- Review each month, we felt sure that : 

you would live up to our terms. Of You can find out quick enough. 
e course we understand that a small 
‘ vy like this may be a ttt k h h A : 
é t ot your affairs, and con- 
1e sequently, side-tracked, and we still Loo t em up at t € ssociation 
. - a this the third reminder you Library maintained by your 
{ t . ° 
" iiw+.stcaa, City Directory publisher. Di- 

Would you please therefore, send us e ° ° ee 

t your check by return mail? rectories of principal cities of 
Pp If the account is not settled, fu- : 
, ture issues are withheld, and a final United States and Canada are 
Y | letter sent : on file for your free reference. 
? A statement of your account is en- 
e closed. _As you are no one draw- 
e in s f y - 
| Sie it soured scnd sea Write oon aR 
tance to cover by return mail. . 2 
- iy tbrary Privilege Car 
; This is followed by a letter from fora L 2 § 
. our attorney. If this does not bring 
t | payment, we then employ a collection 
f | Service, 
e iaiieneincapnsemaeimad ea. 
d . 
' | No Conflict 
HE advertisement-reading pub- . 
n lie,—which is all of us,—has Association of North American Directory Publishers 
e every reason to be grateful for the 
0 ine work done by the National Bet- 
e ter Business Bureau, Inc., whose 524 Broadway, New York 
0 headquarters are at 383 Madison Ave- 
S nue, New York. Some misunder- 
t standing, however, might arise as to 
r the functions of the Bureau, and 
t those interested in the work of the 
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Romance Today abet 
By Max B. Nahm 












the earth in forty minutes, but now 
he is an Edison or a Steinmetz mak- 
ing, with sounds and lights, strange 
transformations, equally marvelous. 
No longer does Alexander weep for 
new worlds to conquer, but now he 
heads a steel trust or he is the gov- 


story of kings and queens and lords 
and ladies. The common people had 
no part in it whatever. Even the 
getting of the Magna Charta was 4 
struggle between the barons and the 
king, and the people weren't in it 
The history of the individual began 


. the N: 
¥| Vice-President, Citizens Natl. Bank and Bowling Green (Ky.) Trust ¢, Men, 
dX Director, Federal Reserve Bank, Louisville " adopte' 
7 " EB 3 jam 
4, 4 From an address to the 32nd Annual N. A. C. M. Convention eo 
N Te es ieader 
” UST there be the traditional Do you think for a minute th «who i 
parting of the ways between your Morgans and your du Pong. ness a 
iN business and romance? Cannot both and your Mellons think only of th, “TI 
yj be worshipped at the same altar? money involved in their enormoys| very 
N Is the divorce between them so com- transactions, that it is only a piling } grets 
plete that when business comes in at of dollars on top of dollars with} and f 
A the front door, romance must stum- them? No, they are working out} Assoc 
I ble out at the back door—or is it all their theories. They are conjuring | land 
y just a mistake? Is it just one of up great business adventures and| carry 
those many fallacies that we accept watching them mature and develop, | patin, 
Ny without investigation when really, and the money with them is only a} tion ¢ 
y like the ultra-violet rays, powerful pledge or a token as once was my “| 
SSUTQaNCe ‘ but unseen save with the galvano- lady's: glove in the tournament or! (0 CO 
meter, from behind the dull leaden the golden apple in the race of Ata sion 
| clouds of business, radiate rays of _lanta. of € 
I roseate hue, if we only know how to cove 
The pie. +g ai J) find them? Federal Reserve as 
perience 1as gul ed ¥ Ages ago the spirit of adventure Interpreter 
many business execu- y ae ” — — They battle now for railroads in 
: A daring soul was Hercules with his finance on the field of the cloth of 
tives to the agent of \ twelve god-like labors. Warriors of gojg. As Belshazzar turned 
» ‘ . 5 » hs da once to 
The WORLD Fire and y _ ee forth to the cru-  Paniel to interpret his dream, so now 
: Insuran Sades and tilted their spears in tour- the business world turns to the Fed- 4 
Marine . ce Co. for 1 naments, and Knights of the Round ral Reserve to interpret the husi- 0 
the helpful, intelligent y Table destroyed cruel giants and res- ness situation in terms of discounts 4 
service that means X cued fair maidens in storied Britain. and rulings upon problems of mar- 
c E Today gallant gentlemen seeking kets and signs of the times. The !'l 
genuine insurance y an outlet for courageous craving to Federal Reserve System is onlya  ™ 
protection. IW battle with the unknown seek the great material radio that pulls dows | eff 
y arena of business. The competitive from the passing waves of impal- | 
Assurance is doubly market furnishes today the glory that pable ether warnings of impending} 
h Th W ld iN once went only to the crusader, the financial troubles in time to warn us, al 
sure when e Or. y mailed warrior and the daring ex- and with power to avert the disaster, } 35 
agent has been con- * plorer. and amplifies a men constructive op- : 
No longer does Theseus seek to portunities of business with world- si 
sulted Per for the fact y destroy the Minotaur, the monster wide facilities of credits extended th 
that an agent repre- I that once consumed some fourteen by you gentlemen, broadening their b 
. f the youths and maidens of ancient vision, their arena of operation. | 
sents The W aaeae 
Pp orld Is a y Athens, but now he seeks and ex- The history of American banking 
voucher for his sound- i‘ ploits a serum to destroy the germs may be divided into four great eras, ' 
‘ f typhoid fever and influenza. irst extending f oe . 
ness as an insurance , 0 ‘YI oid fever 7 influenza the first catenting from the = ; 
ll N No longer does Oberon, the king tion of the government to the Gvi 
counselor. of the fairies, wave his wand in War. All history before the founda- ( 
y | fairyland and send Puck to girdle tion of this government was the ; 








ernor of a Federal Reserve, and 
finance furnishes the contest that 
once went only to the chariot race. 
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when your Declaration of Independ- 
ence declared that all men are born 
free 2-1 equal. 
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Greetings to Tonks 


T the first meeting of the newly- 
A elected Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, the following minute was 
adopted and later forwarded to Wil- 
jam Tonks of the Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland, who has long been a 
jeader in credit Association work and 
who is now recovering from an ill- 
ness at the Battle Creek Sanitarium: 

“This Convention receives with 
yery deep disappointment, and re- 
grets the news, that our old friend 
and former Director of the National 
Association, William Tonks of Cleve- 
land is at present ill and could not 
garry out his intentions of partici- 
pating in the 32nd Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association. 

“The Executive Manager is directed 
jo convey to Mr. Tonks this expres- 
sion of regrets and the sincere wishes 
of every one for his prompt re- 
covery.” 


Feminism 
(Continued from page 18) 


“I have been very much distressed 
to note in business women in gen- 
eral—in you in particular—a habit 
of taking their jobs too seriously. 
I'll give you credit for a steel-trap 
mind, but outside of that type of 
efficiency you bring neither beauty 
nor charm to your occupation. So- 
cially, you have discovered a person- 
ality—your true personality—which 
is in complete contrast with the brist- 
ling attitude of your business dispo- 
sition. Why—why—can’t you play 
the business game as smoothly ?” 

“Do you?” she challenged him, 
her face flushed. 

“I try to be human,” he countered. 

“Why shouldn’t you be,” she re- 
torted. “Did you ever stop to think 
how hard a woman struggles, must 
struggle, to achieve a real position? 
Of all the obstacles men throw into a 
woman's path? I tell you the life of 
a woman in business is a starved life. 
Men resent us, resent the positions 
we hold. They intrigue against us. 
When we fight back, we come to be 
despised. The more despised we are, 
the more we resentfully fight back. 

“T'll tell you, Mr. Burnet, there are 
too few of us in good positions. We 
do not have the inspirations, the as- 
sociations, the advantages you men 
have. It’s only business with us. 





Our work is like a child. We love 
that child; we fight for it. It’s the 
mother spirit in business. Would 


you have me resign?” 

The question came suddenly. Jim 
was ill at ease. 

“T think,” he replied hesitatingly, 
“I think you should resign. I see 
no hope for a woman in business un- 
less she brings into it something of 
that feminine inspiration.” 

“But if I resign I still must work 
—somewhere. Do you think a re- 
formation possible?” 

“Why not? Why not?” He be- 
came keenly alert and eager. “When 
business hours are over you become 
so different—so charming — so 
lovely.” 
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195 Broadway 


50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 


Telephones ~ 


NOUGH wire to encircle the 
earth more than 2,000 times 

is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 
daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground—representing an invest- 
ment of more than half a billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 
Bell System Securities. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, * 


SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


25 

“Thank you,” she said without 
irony. She was convinced of his 
sincerity. “Do you think that | 


could carry that--that charm, as you 
call it, into another position?” 
“Of course. It will take real cour- 
age to express in business your fem- 
inine faith. Consider the dullness of 
the average American business man 


—he is in a rut; a conceited rut. 
He needs that feminine balance 
wheel. Isn't it possible that the 


woman can give him that—as she 
does in the home—if she would?” 
“Tl know a woman who does.” 
Rita Brown spoke in a very subdued 
voice, “I worked for her once—how 
I envied her! Never a day but a 


(Continued on page 27) 
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A Mutual Foundation 
of Wholesale and Retail Credits 
By J. R. Hewitt 


The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-Pres., Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
From an Address at the 32nd N. A. C. M. Annual Convention 





J. R. Hewitt 


F there is any justification for the 

existence of an association of 
credit men, that justification lies in 
its ability to render a service to the 
merchants of the country. What 
greater service can be offered than 
the proper protection of their ac- 
counts receivable? Retail Sales in 
1927 were in excess of Forty-two 
Billions of Dollars and it is esti- 
mated fifty per cent. were credit 
sales, so a great responsibility rests 
upon the retail credit managers and 
The Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association. This immense contribu- 
tion to the business of the nation 
compels recognition and if we are 
worthy of our profession we dare 
not shirk our responsibility in see- 
ing that credit is soundly and justly 
administered, surrounding it with 
every safeguard human intelligence 
can devise. Therefore, we feel it our 
duty to join with the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in this great 
effort to safeguard the credit of the 
Nation. The fundamentals of credit 
are the same regardless of whether 
it is a productive credit, which is 
liquidated from the income derived 
from the credit itself, or a consum- 
er’s credit which is dependent for 
its liquidation upon income, earning 
capacity and sometimes the hypothe- 
cation of future earning capacity. 
That we believe this to be true, is 
best evidenced by the fact that al- 
though proceeding independently, our 





methods of procedure are along sim- 
ilar lines. Your worthy President 
has likened the protecting of credit 
to a citadel, the defense of which is 
the duty of every credit grantor. 
Your first line of defense is your 
educational program, your appeal to 
your membership to realize that the 
granting of credit today is a pro- 
fession and as such must be handled 
by trained men; that this training is 
acquired in a large measure by con- 
tact with his fellow members at local 
association meetings, regional con- 
ferences and national conventions. 
Of course this is only a part of your 
general program as it is only a part 
of ours, but is demonstrated that we 
understand and speak the same lan- 
guage. We have endeavored not 
only to impress the individual credit 
manager with the responsibilities and 
importance of his position, but the 
merchant as well. Especially has 
this appeal been made to the smaller 
merchant as a warning against his 
greatest pitfall, that of securing 
sales volume at the expense of sound 
credit. Through the medium of a 
nationally conducted newspaper cam- 
paign, we sought to impress the value 
of good credit upon the several mil- 
lions of our people who enjoy credit 
privileges. 

Another, and I think your 
strongest line of defense, is the co- 
operation you have developed in the 
extension of credit, the exchange of 
ledger information through the ma- 
chinery set up for that purpose, your 
Interchange Bureaus. I do not know 
how many of such bureaus you have, 
but I venture to say you have suf- 
ficient for the proper distribution of 
this information. This kind of in- 
formation is equally as indispensable 
to the granting of sound retail credit 
and for its proper distribution, we 
have over eight hundred reporting 
bureaus all connected by a coupon 
system of exchange, thereby placing 
over fifty million credit records at 
the disposal of the retail credit 
grantors of the nation. 
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Credit in Perfume Trade 
(Continued from page 16) 


ver. With the silver proceeds of 


their musk sales they finance their 
temples and themselves for the fol. 
lowing year. 

For the merchant who would deal 
in sandalwood, an entirely different 
problem is presented, Mr. Rapin 
pointed out. “The sandalwood mar. 
ket is a monopoly possessed by the 
Mysore State, an Indian principality, 
sandalwood 


were obliged to travel to Mysore 


Formerly, buyers of 
where the different classes of wood 
were auctioned off at specified times, 
Now, boasts a 
modern factory where the oil is ex- 


however, Mysore 


tracted from the wood. 


Some of 
the wood is prepared for sale to the 
Hindu merchants for use in funeral 
pyres. Another class of the wood 
is used by the Chinese to make in- 
cense sticks which will be kept burn- 
ing on family altars. The laborers 
of Mysore cut, sort and grade the 
wood. For their work they receive 
wages of less than a cent a day. 


“Mysore now has representatives 
and stocks in New York, London 
and Paris. So that all the merchant 
who desires to purchase the oil ex- 
tracted from the sandalwood need 
do is to telephone the most convenient 
agent. There he learns the schedule 
of prices, and places his order ac- 
cording to the usual business for- 
mulas of the civilized world. 


From the South Seas 


“In parts of the world generally 
considered uncivilized, some of the 
natives have become real business 
men. We deal with certain Chinese 
merchants established in the South 
Sea Islands just as we do with the 
producers of citrus oils in Southern 
Italy. After an exchange of cable- 
grams, the price is finalty set and an 
order given’ with specified time of 
delivery. Goods are sold on CIF 
terms (cost, insurance and freight 
included to port of destination). 


“When the goods are loaded on 
board the steamer, the. shipper re- 
ceives a bill of lading. Usually he 
is in need of money and cannot wait 
until the goods have reached their 
destination and the buyer has re 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Feminism 
(Continued from page 25) 


touch of the home spirit in her of- 
sce; flowers on her desk, a bit of 
embroidery to fuss with when in con- 
ference—just as a man smokes, you 
know. I wanted to be like that. | 
gid I would be if I ever got a real 
iob—but getting there was ‘too hard.” 
“J think you deserve a change,” 
jim answered, watching her intently 
as he spoke, “not a new job. I have 
a theory,” he leaned across the table 
with the keen enthusiasm of any 
man expounding his own theory— 
“that marriage is a great mellower 
—_of men as well as women,” he 
added hastily, for he saw a danger- 
ous glint in Rita’s eyes. “The peace 
and charm to be found in a real 
home, the love and kindliness that go 
with it, an interest in—well, I sup- 
pose you'd call it domesticity,” he 
finished, smiling, “would give you a 
chance to express the charming side 
of your personality all the time, in- 
stead of just after business hours. 
You'd get used to combining your 
remarkable efficiency with—with the 
gracious and lovely Rita I’ve seen at 
the Club here. Then I believe you 
could come back to business again— 
and you'd make even more of a suc- 
cess !” 

Rita flushed, partly at the com- 
pliment, partly from irritation at 
Jim’s criticism—as she recognized it 
to be. 

“So you suggest that I take mar- 
riage as 1 would—an advanced 
course in ‘Personality Plus?’” But 
an engaging smile seasoned her usual 
sarcastic vein. This pleased Jim im- 
mensely. 

Rita added, “I may be hard-boiled 
and efficient, but I’m not as business- 
like as all that.” For a moment she 
looked as if she were going to cry. 
“I—I have a little sentiment left,” 
she finished, recovering her poise. 

Jim immediately felt that he had 
been crude, and, worse than that, 
had failed to express his real mean- 
ing. 

“No—I see that I haven't ex- 
pressed myself clearly. Of course I 
wouldn't suggest anything so deadly 
practical as that—except—well— 
what I just described is what I’d like 
to give you. 

“Iam a business man. For so 
many years I have plodded wearily 


(Continued on page 28) 
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INSURANCE 


HE efficient Credit Manager is the strongest 

ally that a Credit Insurance Company can 

have. Without him the Company would be 
loathe to assume the obligations that it does. 


The Company renders as valuable a service to the 
Credit Manager. 


Extending a line of Credit of $80,000 to a con- 
cern who later became insolvent is no reflection upon 
the ability of the Credit Manager. . The issuing of 
a Credit Insurance Policy to cover that loss, which 
was unexpected and: unavoidable, is no reflection 
upon the soundness of the Company’s underwriting. 
The Company backed the Credit Manager’s judg- 
ment, the debtor failed, and the Company paid 
the loss. 


It is better to be protected and never have a 
loss than to have one loss and not be protected. 


LONDON 


GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Lrp. 
Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 
C. M. Berger, United States \fanager 
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I HE nation’s credit 


structure has grown to 
proportions never 
dreamed of a few years 
ago. Credit is vital to 
business and industrial 
expansion. But it must 
be a sound credit struc- 
ture—and safe. 












In the development of 
safe credits, Fidelity 
Bonds have played an 
important part. So 
much so that more and 
more men are asking, 
before extending credit, 






Bonds on your em- 





| readers 
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Business History Made 


Accessible 


By E. A. Rowarth 


Credit Manager, Stromberg-Carlson 


HERE are undoubtedly a great 
many credit managers and other 
of the Crepir MonTHLY 


| who would be interested to know of 
| the successful establishment and op- 





ployes?”’ 








Inquiry as to the cost and 
the protection afforded by 
our Fidelity Bond involves 
no obligation. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty | 
Company | 
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| wonderful charm? 


| eyes. 


of the Business Historical 
Society, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., and 
many of them might like to see some 
of the records of the Society when 
the occasion or opportunity to do so 
presents itself. The Society, of which 
Executive-Manager J. H. Tregoe of 
the National of Credit 
Men is a founder-member, is building 
up a large collection of books, periodi- 
cals and data relating to the world’s 


eration 


Association 


| financial, industrial and commercial 


To house this collec- 
tion, a co-operative agreement has 
been entered into with the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, whereby the collections of 
the Society are deposited in the Har- 


development. 


| vard Business Library, made possi- 
| ble by the gift of $5,000,000 of 


George F. Baker, of New York, and 


| united with the School’s special col- 


“Do you carry Fidelity | 


lection already comprising the most 


| nearly complete business library in 
| the United States. 


Alumni of thirty 
different colleges are members of the 


| Society but the non-collegiate mem- 


Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N, y. 






bers are in the majority. Already 
by gift or purchase, upwards of 100, 
000 bound volumes and many thoy. 
sand items of business records, 
reports, pamphlets, etc., have beep 
acquired by the Society in the first 
two years of its existence. 

Many business concerns have been 
glad to turn over to the Society data 
and records which are a burden and 
yet may have great historical inter. 
est. The whole collection is now 
readily available for business men, 
research workers and students, 

The officers and trustees of the 
Society are Charles H. Taylor, Pres- 
ident; Frederic H. Curtiss, Vice- 
President; Allan Forbes, Treasurer; 
Edward H. Redstone, Clerk; John 
E. Oldham; George A. Rich; George 
Woodbridge; Charles C. Eaton, Li- 
brarian; and Frank C. Ayres, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Any credit executive having old 
data worthy of preservation for re- 
search and reference purposes is 
asked to notify the Business Histori- 
cal Society, Baker Library, Soldiers’ 
Field Station, Boston, which will 
make arrangements to take over the 
material without expense to the 
sender. 








Feminism 


(Continued from page 27) 


and alone. I can’t—can’t make love. 
But, Rita, I want it to be your home 
and my home, your life and my life, 
your business and my business.” Can 


| we make that a contract for a little 
| while? 


Then back to Burnet’s, with 
your marvelous ability, and your 
Will you?” 
Rita Brown looked straight at her 
employer. The music grew tantaliz- 
ingly sweet, but it was not the “Blue 
Danube” that brought tears to her 
She was facing the mystery 
of an unsolved personality suddenly 
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revealed; candid, quick spoken, and 
in love; a business man, business- 
like in his proposal of marriage.” 

She brushed away a tear and came 
smiling through. 

“Is—is—it—proper— ?” she stum- 
bled along. “Is it proper for one’s 
boss to kiss one in public?” 

“T suppose not. But in the boss's 
car—that’s different. Shall we go?” 





Do the readers of the Crepit 
MontHLy share the views of the 
heroine of this story which is by a@ 
writer with considerable experience 
in credit department work? 
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Unfair Discounts 


EW methods of approach in 

handling the problem of un- 
fair discount deductions are always 
interesting to the credit fraternity. 
The letter printed below is used by 
the Canada Dry Ginger Ale Inc., 
and is a fair and forceful discussion 
of the problem, addressed to the cus- 
tomer who takes an unearned dis- 
count : 

Thank you for your check No. 

. remitted to clear invoice of 
aus . from which remittance dis- 
count is deducted. 

The question of cash discount is 
nowadays considerably discussed. 

A discount for cash is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the old trade dis- 
count. The former is held out as an 
inducement to pay within a specified 
date as a part of a policy to produce 
the necessary funds to run a business. 
Unless it is carefully guarded and 
the terms strictly enforced the deduc- 
tion of discount beyond the terms de- 
feats the purpose for which they 
were set up and the practice becomes 
then nothing but a means by which 
profits can be given away very 
quickly. 

Would it not be unfair, gentlemen, 
were your customers to ask you to 
give them part of your profits? That 
is exactly what happens when you 
allow them to deduct discount be- 
yond the terms laid down. 

Our company has a well defined 
policy of one price and the, same 
terms to everybody by which we 
have succeeded in building up much 
respect and good will among the 
trade. In order to be consistently 
to continue to build that good will 
and respect, we believe it to be nec- 
essary to ask that all of our custom- 
ers adhere to our terms of sale. 

It is not, therefore, with any dis- 
inclination to do you a favor that we 
ask you to remit a check for the dis- 
count but a desire to further the 
policy of playing the game fairly 
with all. 


Lindbergh and Collections 


ARL K. KITCHEN in the 
New York Evening World re- 
ports that a friend of his in the cloak 
and suit business “was very much 
surprised that collections were so 
poor this past month that they 


amounted to almost nothing. This 
was very unusual, for his accounts 
paid very promptly. Inquiring from 
some of his accounts he learned that 
they had received no statements. The 
book-keeper then recalled that Col. 
Lindbergh had arrived in New York 
on the day that statements were to 
have been mailed out and that in the 
excitement of the moment she had 
torn the statements into small pieces 
and flung them out of the window.” 


An Instalment Buyer’s Will 


Judge prints this last will and test- 
ament of an instalment buyer :— 

“To my wife I leave my house 
with its first and second mortgages; 
my player-piano on which there is 
a matter of only $220 more to pay; 
my automobile and the privilege of 
making the rest of the easy payments ; 
and finally, my life insurance policy 
of $1000, against which there is a 
policy loan.” 
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IRREDIT MEN everywhere say our “Business 
Service” is the ounce that prevents bad credits. 


Our practical accounting men know your dealer— 


they know his problems—and have designed records 


that meet his needs. 


That’s why credit men recommend I-P loose leaf 
forms to their customers. They are easy to use— 
easy to understand—“Records that Talk.” 


Merchandise—costs—cash—customers’ accounts— 
buying—selling—payroll and collections: your cus- 
tomer can control them all with I-P specialized stock 


accounting forms. 


Our Service Department is always ready to help you 
outline methods for building your customers’ business. 
Ask your I-P Stationer—or use this coupon! 


, IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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30 
New Kinds of Competition 


(Continued from page 12) 






The peddler was doomed a long, 
long while ago, but house-to-house 
canvassing has proved very econom- 
ical and effective under some of our 
modern conditions. But it isn’t only 
in the methods of distribution that 
this new competition between dis- 
tributors is expressing itself. Credit 
relations between the different fac- 
tors in business are also being in- 
fluenced. .In fact, credit is becom- 
ing almost as powerful a weapon in 
this inter-distributor warfare as ad- 
vertising and selling. What is hand- 
to-mouth buying? It is simply the 
shifting of the financial burden of 
carrying goods from the distributor 
to the producer. Before hand-to- 
mouth buying became the alibi for 
all the troubles of merchandising the 
merchant paid the cost of carrying 
stocks, the cost of bank credit neces- 
sary to do so. Now the manufac- 
turer carries the stock and pays for 
the credit and in general holds the 
bag. Of course there are other ad- 
vantages to the retailer which makes 
him feel that hand-to-mouth buying 
is some magic panacea for all the 
evils that retailing.is heir to. There 
is the advantage of not being left 
with unsalable stocks because of a 
sudden slump in demand or a change 
in styles. 


























































Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


There is also the advantage of not 
having heavy inventories in a period 
of falling commodity prices, like the 
period through which we are now 
passing. Naturally the producers 
are not shooting off fireworks on the 
roofs in celebration of the glories of 
hand-to-mouth buying. They realize 
that what they are holding in their 
hands is what is known as the bag, 
but they don’t know very much what 
to do about it except to pass fiery 
and thundering resolutions in conven- 
tions. They feel that is the only in- 
evitable and safe answer to hand-to- 
mouth manufacturing. The retailers 
and wholesalers too, are ‘giving up 
the stock carrying function which 
they had always assumed, and forcing 
the producers to take it over and the 
result of this is naturally a trend 
which is exactly opposite to that I 
mentioned a few minittes ago. Inter- 
distributor competition to take over 
the other fellow’s function tends to 






























increase volume of production while 
hand-to-mouth buying, the giving up 
of functions, tends, ii carried to ex- 
tremes, to reduce volume of produc- 
tion and distribution. 


There is no question but that ex- 
treme hand-to-mouth buying is not 
only not a panacea as some of our 
industrial heads have recently hailed 
it, but if carried to extremes it loses 
for us the economic benefits of quan- 
tity production, of standardization 
and of sane merchandising. I be- 
lieve that ordering by a retailer of 
six pairs of hosiery to be delivered by 
air mail and also two pairs of wom- 
en’s shoes to follow every other day 
by parcel post, is hand-to-mouth 
buying that we can say is approach- 
ing the extreme. 

By hand-to-mouth buying I don’t 
mean sensible, regular buying and the 
avoidance of over-buying. Such a 
buying policy is best not only for the 
merchant but also the producer and 
for our business system as a whole. 
This hand-to-mouth buying is a 
really very curious phenomenon in 
crowd psychology. It didn’t begin 
as a great economic revolution car- 
ried out by the determined and em- 
battled host of retailers. It was just 
about as revolutionary and aggressive 
as a child hiding its head under the 
covers in the dark in order to avoid 
seeing scary things. 
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Timidity of the Retailer 


Hand-to-mouth buying again j, 
sheer timidity on the part of th 
retailer. It was only as he kept i 
up that he realized a sense of power. 
[ don’t want you to think for a mip. 
ute that I minimize the importang 
of this hand-to-mouth buying deyg). 
opment. It is a revolt against high 
pressure merchandising, against try- 
ing to force through our distributing 
machine more goods than are wanted 
at the other end. One trouble with 
business today is that one printing 
press can turn out dotted lines very 
much faster than a big sales force can 
get them filled. Until now we haye 
had the producer’s day. Tomorrow 
will be the merchant’s day and the 
hand that rings up the cash register 
will be the hand that rules the busj- 
ness world. 





CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


HE COMPLETE, verbatim re- 

port of the 32nd Annual 
Convention, including all address- 
es, discussions, debates, etc., and 
all the Committee Reports are in- 
cluded in the Proceedings of the 
1927 N. A. C. M. Convention, 
about to be published at $1.00 
per copy by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York.—Adv. 
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etailer Commercial Ethics ture. The letter reads as follows: 3usiness Show was adopted at the 
“The exhibitors at the Business 1927 N. A. C. M. Convention at 
art Of the “the Utility of Commercial sneer held in connection with the Louisville — oe 
he kept i gumies’ by J. H. Tregoe in the Febru- 32nd Annual: Convention of the Na- It is the sense of this Convention 
© of power § ary issue, and wonder if the princi- tional Association of Credit a that the exhibit organized each 
fora min. ples set forth in the article have been would like to go on record as veing = year for advertisers in the CREDIT 
importange | absorbed by mercantile management fully appreciative of your successful MoNTHLY is a Convention feature 
ving dou ia general throughout the country”, efforts in carrying out a plan of d's- of great value to the delegates, and 
Sainst high says W- C. Baker, of the Orange shy, secant, : one that should be continued and 
igainst try. | County By-Products Co., Santa Ana, , ne am evident desire to see developed. mere 
distributing | Calif., in a letter to the Editor of the ‘hat every detail—lighting, space, ar- his year the exhibit is particu- 
ol wants | (Gxnit MONTHLY. rangement, visitors—was looked out larly well arranged and provides a 
rouble with “The methods of handling invoices tor has been the subject of frequent convenient method for the delegates 
ne printing § by some mercantile, houses becomes a a and we feel it only due = 3 bring themselves up-to-date on 
| Times very | challenge to respect and confidence. t — should know this from us. various devices and services that are 
s force can | They persist in paying their bills 1e following resolution on the available for credit departments. 
W we have | when it suits them and take discount 
Tomorroy | regardless of discount period specified 
ay and the | in terms of sale. This necessitates 
ish register | return of checks for correction, which 
Ss the busi. | is always an unpleasant action to take, 
but nevertheless becomes necessary to Why Does aA 
impress the principles of ethical deal- 


me 7 
“a aa i Retail Business 


“Our contention is that when a 


DINGS mercantile house accepts a shipment 7 DIE ? 


tim ree of goods, receives the invoice with 


ae sale terms printed in plain English Do you sell to Retailers? Then your cus- 
te, and and places it on file, that — - tomers are included in the following table. 
on = under en 7 abide ns It represents a study of several thousands 
vention, es ae es of cases, made by the Bureau of Business 
t $1.00 0 ct a ° ° 
a ° the basis of terms specified on the in- oe = pes oa 
ve- . a 
voice. ie e ° . 

“One of the great elements in man- ee oa: con a crm 

Bad accounting and poor collections 


5 again jsf ggg HAVE just been rereading 


[Ad No. 9 in a series on Business Mortality] 


ufacturing and merchandising is to 
abide by agreements, be it in buying, Overbuying 
selling, paying, discounting or other- Cut-rate competition 
wise. Making sale terms and then Lack of capital 
permitting them to be violated takes Poor location 
away the fundamental law of ethics Undue eagerness to make a big splurge 
and destroys the greater usefulness of Failure to take a “census” of the local market 
the credit system. Poor stocks ; 

“Think of the prejudices the credit oe to create:a aa personality 
manager has to overcome to force the Unen Oe ope Tae ogg 
issue on an ethical and legitimate Ppo & . 
declaration. And think of the result Whether your customers fail from this cause or 
if every credit manager stiffened up that cause, your firm’s resources are endangered 
his backbone sufficiently to enforce his just the same. But no matter what may happen to 
declarations! Would we not have a any of your customers, ner bow wnexpectedly, you 

: ; are protected thoroughly if you carry an adequate 

new epoch in the history of commer- policy of American Credit Insurance. The Credit 
cial activity ? Departments of thousands of leading Manufacturers 
and Jobbers are already benefiting by our broad 


A Successful Show service—why not yours? 


HE success of the Business E 
Show held in connection with 
the Thirty-Second Annual Conven- CREDIT~- INDEMNITY C O. 


tion of the National Association of OF NEW YORK J. F.M¢ FADDEN, passipent 
Credit Men at Louisville is attested 


by a round-robin letter signed by all! : Offices in All Leading Cities 
the exhibitors and addressed to Wil- New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 


liam P. Thorp, Jr., Advertising Man- oe ene ee — 


ager of the Crepir MonTHLY, who In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
for several years has organized and 
operated this annual Convention fea- 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Rights of a Creditor 


Q. What are the rights of a creditor 
selling to an assignee who operates a 
business? 


A. In selling an assignee or a receiver, 
a seller assumes the same risk as in selling 
an individual and should take the same 
credit precautions. The rights against an 
assignee or receiver are exactly the same as 
against an ‘ordinary debtor. A creditor 
vho sells merchandise to an assignee or 
receiver must look to the assets of the 
debtor estate for recovery and the value 
of his claim depends upon the solvency of 
the estate. However, an assignee or a re- 
ceiver, if operating within the bounds of 
the authority under the assignment of the 
court, should in ordering merchandise bind 
the estate by contracts for merchandise in 
exactly the same way as an individual 
debtor would bind himself under the same 
contract for purchase, and the claim for 
any damages suffered as a result of the 
cancelling of a contract by an assignee or 
receiver should be allowed as a claim 
against the estate in exactly the same way 
as it would be allowed against an ordinary 
debtor. In other words, a creditor’s rights 
in this respect are the same as if he sold 
to an ordinary debtor. 


Examining Bankrupt’s Books 


Q. Has a creditor the authority to 
request the receiver in bankruptcy for 
the privilege of examining the books of 
the bankrupt in order that he or his 
personal representative may determine 
whether or not a fraudulent statement 
has been issued or misleading informa- 
tion given? 


A. The bankruptcy receivership is fun- 
damentally the same as any other receiver- 
ship. It has been held that all books, docu- 
ments and papers in the hands of a re- 
ceiver are quasi-public in character and are 
open to examination not only by the court 
but by persons interested in the estate. In- 
asmuch as: the court granting the receiver- 
ship has complete jurisdiction over the acts 
of the receiver, in case of refusal on the 
part of the receiver to grant a creditor per- 
mission to examine the books of the bank- 
rupt to determine whether or not a state- 
ment issued by the bankrupt prior to bank- 
ruptcy was iiraudulent or for any other 
good and sufficient purpose, he should make 
application to the court for such permis- 
sion and undoubtedly the court will grant it. 


Legality of Leases 


Q. Under leases which provide, upon 
the lessee becoming bankrupt or de- 
faulting in the payment of any one in- 
stalment, that all remaining instalments 
of rent for the unexpired term shall at 
once become due and payable, should 










One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 
—E. P. P. 








the claim of the landlord for the unex- 
pired term be allowed in bankruptcy 
proceedings? If so, should it be a pre- 
terred or a general claim? 


A. From the decisions rendered in the 
cases of Wiilson vs. Penna. Trust Co., 8 
A. B. R. 169, 114 Fed. 742 (C. C. A. 
Penna.) and Rosenblum vs. Uber, 43 A. B. 
R. 480, 256. Fed. 584 (C. C. A. Penna.), it 
will appear that, under a lease which pro- 
vides for the unexpired term of the rent 
becoming due in case of the insolvency or 
financial embarrassment of the lessee, the 
landlord is entitled to file his claim in 
bankruptcy proceedings as a general cred- 
itor. The circumstances relative to his ac- 
tion at the time of the insolvency of the 
lessee in regard to taking possession of the 
premises may greatly affect his rights as a 
creditor under bankruptcy proceedings. In 
any instance, it appears that the landlord 
must elect either to file his claim in bank- 
ruptcy for the entire unexpired term of 
the lease or to treat the insolvency as a 
termination of the lease and take repos- 
session of the premises. If he elects to file 
his claim for the unexpired term, the lease 
becomes an asset of the estate and any 
rents for the unexpired term which have 
been or will in the future be paid to the 
landlords or any other persons are recov- 
erable by the trustee for the benefit of the 
estate. 

It seems that a lease providing for the 
maturing of the unexpired term of the 
lease in case of insolvency or default of 
the lessee is not illegal because of being 
against public policy or for any other rea- 
son unless the statutes of the particular 
state so provide. It is a common practice 
for sales contracts where merchandise is 
sold on the instalment plan to provide for 
the maturing of all instalments upon de- 
fault in the payment of any particular in- 
stalment. There seems to be no reason 
why the same rule of law will not apply 
to contracts for rent of real estate. It 
is evident that credit executives should 
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be very careful to ascertain from a debtor 
whether or not his business plant is leased 
under a contract of this kind. 


Certification of Customer’s 


Check 


Q. If a concern sends a customers 
check to his bank where he has suff. 
cient funds to meet it with the request 
that the check be certified, should the 
concern expect the bank to comply with 
the request or to follow the customer's 
advice? In case this same check was 
not certified by the bank, would it be 
liable for any loss if the funds are with. 
drawn before the check is cashed? 


A. There is no legal obligation on the 
part of a bank to certify a check, Also, 
if there are sufficient funds in the cus 
tomer’s account in the bank, it is not 
necessary for the bank to obtain consent 
of the customer in order to certify a 
check drawn by him against his account. 
The bank will not be liable for any loss if 
funds are withdrawn before the customer's 
check is cashed in case the bank refuses 
to certify. The certification of checks by 
banks is purely an accommodation gener- 
ally extended by banks, but one which is 
not required by law. The better proce- 
dure for sellers to follow is to require 
customers to pay by certified check, the 
certification being obtained by the cus- 
tomer rather than for the seller to obtain 
the certification from the bank, because 
when the certification is made upon the 
request of the seller, the customer is re- 
leased from all liability and the seller 
must look to the bank alone for recov- 
ery in case the bank fails. 


Time for Filing Claims 


Q. Has any decision been rendered 
in connection with the amended Bank- 
ruptcy Act referring to the effect of the 
amendment shortening the time in 
which to file claims from twelve to six 
months on estates that were adjudicated 
bankrupt prior to the passing of the 
amendment last August? 


A. The amendatory bankruptcy bill pro- 
vides that it shall be applicable to pro- 
ceedings pending at the time of the adop 
tion of the amended act, so far as prat- 
ticable and applicable. Just what this 
means, it is difficult to state. We have 
not seen any reported cases to the effect 
that the amendment of 1926 shortening 
the time for filing claims to six months 
applies to proceedings instituted prior to 
the time of the amendments, but the 
Courts have, so far as we know, gener- 
ally adopted the rule that the time for 
filing claims is determined by the law m 
effect at the time of the adjudication m 
bankruptcy. If it were not so, this amend- 
ment to the bill would deprive creditors 
of a substantive right and would prob 
ably be unconstitutional as impairing the 
obligation of contract. 
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Credit in the Perfume Trade 

(Continued from page 26) 
mitted. SO he goes to a local bank 
and presents his invoice, bill of lad- 
ing and insurance policy. As we 
have wired a Letter of Credit to the 
bank, he is able to receive the amount 
of his invoice. The bank becomes 
owner of the documents and mails 
them to its branch where the buyer 
is established. The buyer receives 
the documents from the bank against 
sh or signs for an acceptance to 
pay at 30, 60 or 90 days from pres- 
entation. On presentation of the bill 
of lading at the steamship company’s 
ofice, the buyer receives his goods 
aiter customs clearance. The system 
is entirely fiduciary, since the bank 
on the other side does not examine 
the class of goods upon accepting the 
documents. Mutual trust is estab- 
lished. 

“Today the demand for the per- 
fumes manufactured from these aro- 
matical materials, gathered from 
every part of the world, has increased 
enormously,” Mr. Rapin continued. 
“Even in the days of Cleopatra, and 
Helen of Troy, beautiful women, and 
plan women who wanted to be less 
plain, have desired perfume to com- 
plete their toilet. But only women 
of wealth were able to enjoy sweet 
scent because of the prohibitive cost 
of the tiny vials of fragrant essence. 

“Today women of all classes are 
able to satisfy their desire for per- 
fume because large organizations 
and efficient methods of manufac- 
ture have made possible appealing 
perfumes at popular prices. Some 
idea of the great increase which has 
resulted since the war can be gained 
from the report of the United States 
Customs. In 1913 essential oils val- 
ued at $4,905,157 were brought into 
the country from foreign lands. The 
1925 figure was $18,178,422.” 


Credit Laws 

HE bringing up to date of the 

Credit Diary and Manual of 
Commercial Laws is a process that 
runs through most of the year. The 
Manual is now in its nineteenth edi- 
tion, and the twentieth will be ready 
for publication some weeks before 
January 1, 1928. Besides the Diary 
pages—for dates ahead and for a 
record of the year’s operations—the 

contains invaluable reference 
material for the Credit Department, 
including the Bankruptcy Law, Bulk 
Sales Law, Mechanics’ Liens Laws, 


the Negotiable Instruments Law, a 
list of legal holidays in all States, 
a list of Referees in Bankruptcy, 
model forms used in credit work, and 
many other items. Some of the 
most desirable changes made in the 
Manual from time to time have been 
suggested by users of this hand-book, 
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the editors of which request that 
comments and suggestions be sent to 
them immediately, in care of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Service Plus!—That’s Us! 
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Conscious Business is business that knows 
itself—whence it came and where it is 
going—how far and how fast—and its 
guiding voice is THE BUDGET. Where 
this voice is present there is Profit and 
Progress. Without it—waste, loss, failure. 


Conscious Business knows its own strength 
and its own weakness. Its possibilities, its 
limitations, are as clear as Spring sunshine. 
It makes its own conditions. It plans its 
work and it works its plan with the cour- 
age of confidence. 


The Voice of Conscious Business expresses 
itself thru its well-planned Budgets 
based on Sound Methods of Cost Ac- 
counting. Dependable Facts and Figures 
from every department tell the vital busi- 
ness story, develop better business meth- 
ods, and establish control. 
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A New Credit Text 


INDUSTRIAL CREDITS. Robert Young. Harper 
& Brothers, N. Y. 1927. 555 pp. $5 


At the Louisville convention an interest- 
ing item of “lobby gossip” was the an- 
nouncement of a new text on credits, to 
appear during the summer under the Har- 
per imprint. The book is now out, and the 
author is revealed as Robert Young, credit 
representative of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, 

The manuscript, the Preface states, was 
reviewed by Messrs. C. B. Francis, assist- 
ant director of the Bureau of Intruction of 
the Carnegie Stee! Company; Alexander 
Wall, secretary of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates ; L. I. MacQueen, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men; 
and Leon F. Payne, credit manager of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. The book there- 
fore has a strong flavor of “Pittsburgh 
plus”. And Pittsburgh, it is fair to say, 
may well be proud of its new product. 

About half the book is discussion, ar- 
ranged in a very workmanlike manner, and 
the other half consists of credit problems. 
It is to be hoped that no credit manager 
will jump to the conclusion that this heavy 
proportion of problems indicates that the 
book is too academic to be of practical use 
to him. On the contrary, it is hard to con- 
ceive of a credit manager who would not 
benefit by wrestling with some or all of 
these problems, working out solutions and 
discussing the results with his associates in 
credit work. 

The first chapter,@‘Credit Work as a 
Profession,” is short but adequate, estab- 
lishing the background for the general 
treatment of credit technique which fol- 
lows. Chapter II deals with “Initial In- 
quiries and, Orders” and Chapters III and 
IV with “Making the Investigation.” 
Chapters V and VI discuss credit factors 
as determined by various lines of industry 
and types of organization. Chapter VII is 
a real and a welcome novelty in credit 
texts,—a thorough-going discussion of the 
relation of insurance to credits. 

In Chapters VIII, IX and X, Mr. Young 
discusses the construction, analysis and in- 
terpretation of financial statements. Then 
follow special chapters on “Arriving at a 
Credit Decision,” “Restricted and Special 
Credit Terms,” “Credit Department Or- 
ganization and Machinery,” “Collections,” 
“Collection Systems and Methods.” “De- 
ferred Accounts Receivable,” “General 
Rights of Creditors,” and “Credit Instru- 
ments and Documents.” 

While no chapter or special section of 
the book is devoted to the work of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, there are 
frequent and favorable references to the 
Association in the first half of the volume. 


THT 


usiness Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Illustrative forms are wel! selected and 
plentifully reproduced, and these include 
many N. A. C. M, forms. Chapter XVII, 
on “Credit Instruments and Documents,” 
consists largely of forms, and is a most 
useful chapter. 

We were hoping that each new credit 
text would mark a step forward for the 
new ‘terminology. Unfortunately Mr. 
Young gives no help in this direction, for 
his creditor “extends credit” on the very 
first page. Apparently it is going to take 
some time to demonstrate the fact that 
credit resides in the buyer. The seller does 
not “extend” credit, but appraises the credit 
of the buyer and decides whether or not he 
will accept it in exchange for goods or 
services. However, the general effect of Mr. 
Young’s book is admirable, and this matter 
ot terminology is probably, after all, a 
small fly in a particularly generous jar of 
ointment, 


Arbitration in Business 


YEAR BOOK ON ARBITRATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 1927. Prepared by Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association. Published by Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch. N. Y. 
1927. 1170 pp. $7.50, postage extra. 


This is the first of a series of standard 
publications on commercial arbitration be- 
ing prepared under the direction of the 
Research and Publications Bureau of the 
American Arbitration Association. 

Secretary Hoover provides a brief but il- 
luminating Foreword, in which he com- 
ments on two significant facts : the immense 
amount of available machinery for com- 
mercial arbitration for use at little cost to 
the business man and no cost to the tax- 
payer, and the surprisingly small number 
of arbitrations in proportion to the facili- 


‘ties provided. 


A single organization reports the yearly 
sale to its members of half a million con- 
tract forms containing an arbitration 
clause. And yet. as Secretary Hoover ob- 
serves, the machinery appears not to be 
idie, for it seems that the mere existence 
of the facilities has made their use un- 
necessary through the development within 
the trade itself of a better spirit, a higher 
standard of ethical practices, and a desire 
for good will which have actually reduced 
the number and the acute nature of’ the 
disputes. “x 


The book begins with a compact state- 
ment of the aims of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, its organization, facili- 
ties, and personnel; the text of its rules: 
standard forms; and a list of the officials 
of the various Divisions and the person- 
nel of the Research Council. This mate- 
rial is followed by nearly 800 pages cover- 














ing the arbitration activities of trade as. 
sociations. The industries included are: 
automotive ; bottlers’ associations; food jp. 
dustries; fuel, heat, light and power; fur: 
grain, hay and seed; hardware ; import and 
export; jewelers; leather, hides and skins: 
lumber and allied industries; manufactur. 
ers; medical; miscellaneous; motion pk. 
tures; music; paint, oil and varnish; paper 
and pulp; printing and engraving; real 
estate; rubber; silk; theater; transporta- 
tion; warehousing; and wool. 


Following the section on trade associa- 
tion activities there is one which deals with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the International Chamber of Com. 
merce and state and local Chambers of 
Commerce. Then comes a report on the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce in the 
promotion of arbitration. Legal organi- 
zations, such as the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Judicature Society, 
and the Commercial Law League of Amer- 
ica are touched on briefly, as are quasi- 
commercial organizations such as the Ro- 
tary International and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 


The Appendix, which is styled “Annex” 
for variety’s sake, consist of four parts: a 
summary of the statutes governing com- 
mercial arbitration; the text of the United 
States Arbitration Act; special sugges- 
tions on arbitration under the New York 
Law; and a section on commercial arbitra- 
tion in foreign countries. The fourth part 
of the “Annex” is reprinted from Arbitra- 
tion Report No. 7 of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


As is well known, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is on record as em- 
phatically in favor of the arbitration of 
commercial disputes. Members of the As 
sociation who wish to keep in close touch 
with the latest developments in this. impor- 
tant movement can do no better than to 
supp:y themselves with a copy of this 
thoroughly satisfactory Year Book. 


Advanced Accounting 


OUTLINES OF ACCOUNTING, VOL. IL Wil- 
liam S. Krebs. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 19% 
1049 pp. $5. 


In this volume Professor Krebs of 
Washington University, St. Louis, presents 
the second unit of a trilogy which, when 
completed, will constitute a treatise t 
which the word “monumental” may faitly 
be applied. 

For the credit executive, the heart of 
this volume is found in Chapter XIX, which 
is headed “Cash Discounts” but which ae 
tually covers the author’s ideas on the 
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yhole field of credit and collection account- 


i different theories in regard to pur- 
chases discounts are presented : 

1, Regarded as operating incomes 
(based upon the idea that purchases 
discounts are received because of 
prompt payment, and that they are, 
therefore, interest items). 

2, Regarded as non-operating incomes 
(held by those who regard all in- 
terest as financial or non-operat- 
ing). , y 

3, Viewed as deductions from Pur- 
chases account. 

4, Similar to third view, but goes 
farther and insists upon reducing 
the inventory figure on the balance 
sheet down to the price actually paid 
for the goods. 

Recognizes the cash price as the 
proper charge to purchases, whether 
or not the discount is taken. 

In the opinion of the author, the fifth 
theory comes much nearer the truth than 
the other four. It has two weaknesses, 
one of which can be easily gotten around. 
The other demands a modification which 
Professor Krebs suggests by setting up 
journal entries to cover adjustments in a 
typical case. 

. connection with sales discounts, sev- 
eral theories are similarly set forth and 
compared. The remainder of the Chapter 
is devoted to uncollectibles, credits and col- 
lection expenses, and their relations to 
cash discounts. 

Uncollectibles are treated by various ac- 
countants as sales deductions; trading ex- 
penses; administrative expenses; general, 
non-operating or extraordinary expenses ; 
or surplus charges. Credits and Collec- 
tions expenses are treated variously as 
sales deductions, trading, administrative, 
general or non-operating expenses. 

Professor Krebs himself would classify 
uncollectibles and credits and collections 
expenses as non-operating expenses. This 
is consistent with this attitude in regard to 
cash discount, which assumes that the cash 
price is the correct price for the net credit 
to operating incomes. 

Any excess over this figure which is 
realized is looked upon as interest earned 
from loans made to customers and repre- 
sents non-operating incomes. Consequently 
the expenses connected with these loans 
are logically regarded ds non-operating 
expenses. These are of three types: 

1. Interest expenses in the narrow 

sense, 

2. Losses on uncollectibles accounts 

receivable. s 
3. Expenses of maintaining the credits 

and collections department. 


on 


Modern Office Methods 


‘OFFICE MANAGEMENT. John H. MacDonald. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1927. 278 pp. $5. 


_ The author of this text is assistant pro- 
lessor of management in the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, a member of the office execu- 
tives’ division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, and co-author with Pro- 
lessor W. R. Cornell of “Fundamentals 
of Business Organization and Manage- 
ment.” 
_ An outstanding feature of this book is 
its description of recent developments and 
in office management, based on 
actual practice in many offices, large and 
small. Among the organizations whose 
are set forth are the American 
1 Co., Armstrong Cork Co., Comp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, R. H. Macy & Co., National Cloak 
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Dont Soil Hands 


CLEANING 
TYPEWRITERS— 


SOLVENE 


The Fountain Cleaning Brash 


eet eS 


Start your work with sharp, clean type, and note 
greatly improved letters. 

Just a sweep or two with the Solvene Brush does it. No 
ink-stained fingers—no bother. Dries immediately—leaves 


no trace on type or paper. Wont stain hands or ‘cloth- 
ing. Not inflammable. 


Solvene Fountain Brush, Price $1.00; Bottle Brush, 50c. 
Renew Your Rollers with ‘‘PLATEN LIFE’’ 


—applied with cloth, makes and keeps roller perma- 
nently smooth like new. Removes dents—prevents 
slipping of paper. Two sizes, $1.00 and $3.00. 


Both are SANFORD Products 


Made by the Makers of Sanford’s Inks and Paste 
ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 









Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


No other single factor aids the mercantile credit man 
so much as Credit Insurance. Every perogative is re- 
tained by the individual credit executive before the 
sale and the operation of Credit Insurance relieves 
him of a mass of detail, often unpleasant, when danger 
signals loom on the commercial horizon. 















Before the goods are sold, Credit Insurance is a desir- 
able asset; after the bill of goods has been sold, Credit 
Insurance is a vital necessity. 






Write for details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


Wa. B. Joyce, Chairman E. A. St. Joun, President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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and Suit Co., Regal Shoe Co., the Stanley 


Works, and the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. : A 
Office lay-out, the handling of inward 


and outward correspondence, and the selec- 
tion of office equipment and appliances are 
among the topics treated with particular 
thoroughness and insight. Other subjects 
treated in detail are filing systems, tele- 
phone service, sales reports, advertising 
records, purchasing requisitions and credit 
information. 

Chapter XV is devoted exclusively to 
the credit and collections department. Pro- 
fessor MacDonald stresses co-operation be- 
tween the credit and sales departments, de- 
scribes the information required by the 
credit department, and presents several 
simple but useful forms, including a com- 
bined sales and collection chart. 

Much has been written and countless 
speeches have been made on the old ja- 
miliar problem of team-work between the 
credit and sales departments, but Pro 
fessor MacDonald has put the whole mat- 
ter tersely in this way: 

“The fact that each part of the business 
structure depends upon all of the other 
parts for its life should never be lost sight 
of. There is obviously no profit in mak- 
ing a sale if payment for it is not made at 
all, or only after a long delay. Con- 
versely, were it not for the abiilty of the 
sales department to secure orders, the 
credit department, and for that matter, the 
company itself, would not long be able to 
continue in business. 

“The sales manager should, therefore, 
have due respect for the work of the credit 
department, and when that department re- 
fuses to grant credit to a particular per- 
son, or tells a customer politely but firm‘y 
that it expects him to pay what he owes, 
he should be broad enough to realize that 
such a procedure is for the best interests of 
the company as a whole. 

“The credit manager, in turn, should 
realize that his duty is not best performed 
when he refuses credit to all but those who 
are rated as the very best risks, thus 
enabling him to keep the amount of loss on 
account of bad debts down to practically 
nothing. Rather, he should seek to grant 
credit in such a way that the sales depart- 
ment may have a reasonable chance to 
build up an increasing list of new cus- 
tomers each year.” 


For the Retailer 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION APPLIED 
TO MODERN RETAILING. Paul M. Mazur. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1927. 331 pp. $5. 
Working for the National Retail Dry 

Goods Association, Mr. Mazur, who is 
connected with Lehman Brothers, invest- 
ment bankers, spent more than two years 
in making the survey on which this volume 
is based. The results are presented in 
workmanlike form and the book will un- 
doubtedly be widely used by retailers and 
by all who are interested in teaching the 
retailer to merchandise successfully. 

Part I, consisting of eight chapters, 
presents the development of a theoretical 
structure based on the accepted principles 
of business organization. Part II (six 
chapters) suggests important details of 
organization and operation by which the 
plan evolved in Part I may be made effec- 
tive. Part III (a single chapter) presents 
eight typical problems and Part IV (three 
chapters) sets forth the method’ used in 
the survey, giving a complete list of operat- 
ing steps discovered by the study of nine- 
teen stores. 

In ‘Chapter XIII on “The Organization 
and Process of Control” the author char- 


acterizes “the Credit Group” in the fol- 
lowing words: 
“Headed by a credit manager. Has 


The Credit Manager’s Status 
By George J. Clautice 


Director, National 


HE credit manager in selling 
himself up to this time has 
been a very poor salesman. This is, 
no doubt, the result of his innate 
modesty. When we analyze the 
credit manager we find him to be an 
earnest, studious, and hard-working 
individual, who is so engrossed in his 
own work that he does not give 
much time to his personal welfare or 
to seeing that he receives his rightful 
place in his business organization. 
The consequence is that he receives 
only slight consideration in its coun- 
cils and in fact in many cases is con- 
sidered merely a necessary expense. 
The credit manager is equally neces-' 
sary to a business as the sales or ad- 
vertising manager. If he handles his 
position in the right way he can make 
his: colleagues say of him, “He is our 
best salesman and our best publicity 
man.” 
The modern credit manager re- 
places the negative point of view— 


‘Are there any reasons for me to 
decline this order ?”’—with a positive 
viewpoint—Can I possibly find a 


legitimate reason for shipping?’ He 
wants to take every reasonable 
chance, because he realizes that a 
prospective customer represents an 
outlet for the, merchandise of his 
house and that every new customer 
represents a new outlet. In his deal- 
ings with customers he is building 
good will, which is assisting the sales- 
men, and this feature of his work is 
one of the best forms of publicity. 


Selling Himself 


How can the credit manager sell 
himself? By recognizing the fact 
that he must get away from the en- 
vironment of the four walls of his 
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office, visit his customers, and see 
that he is recognized in his own firm 
by developing an aggressive nature 
and expressing his views when jp 
conference in a definite self-confiden 
manner, Let him develop in his own 
mind a proper degree of self-esteem, 
change his title from “credit man’ jg 
“credit manager” or “credit execy. 
tive.” We have a sales manager, of. 
fice manager, advertising manager, 
but a “credit man,” and as long as 
this ‘condition exists he will he 
classed with the salesmen, the of. 
fice man and similar minor positions 
but not as a responsible executive, 

Let the credit men’s associations 
change their name to one that wil 
more clearly portray their purpose 
and work—that of maintaining the 
safety of the credit structure of the 
Nation, and there is no responsibil. 
iiy to the country greater than this, 
The head of a business organization 
sometimes looks upon the “credit 
men’s association” an organiza- 
tion to which his credit manager, as 
an employee, may belong, for the 
social benefits that he may derive, 
and for that false reason may be 
grudge the membership dues. [If the 
name of the credit men’s associations 
were one that clearly evidenced its 
great purpose, owners of businesses 
would consider it their own respon 
sibility to engage actively in its work 
and insist upon their credit manager's 
activity also. 

Let the credit manager first de 
velop his own position, take stock of 
his own’ standing with his organiza- 
tion and proceed to sell himself by 
realizing the dignity and respons 
bility of his position and making 
this known to his business associates. 


as 





charge of the extension of credit (sic) to 
the store. The credit manager assists the 
controller and the general manager in the 
determination of the credit policies of the 
store. Is responsible for the execution of 
these policies. The functions of this di- 
vision include the solicitation of new ac- 
counts ; co-operation with the publicity di- 


vision; investigation of applications for 
accounts; collection of slow accounts; ex- 
change ‘of credit information between 


stores; authorization of charge sales, both 
taken and delivered. This involves the 
maintenance of credit files and the opera- 
tion of a process of charge sales slip 
authorization, 

“Is particularly important in those 
stores which carry on a large instalment 





business. Here the 


pressing.” 
On the use of 
might easily give Mr. 


on credit technique such a procedure 
not be in the best of taste. 


As a matter of fact, the author will 
busy enough trying to reconcile his own 
with the 
views of some of the leading specialists in 
retail store organization, including certail 
members, of the special committee of th 
Association 


conclusions on certain points 


National Retail Dry Goods 
under whose auspices the survey was 






solicitation of new 
accounts is more vigorous and the necessity 
for a science of prompt collection more 


“extension of credit” and 
other traces of the old terminology we 
Mazur an argu 
ment, but since this is not essentially a book 
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Making It Hard for the 
Credit Crook 


The credit crook is feeling the 
fect of the 25 months’ activities of 
ie National Association of Credit 
Men's Credit Protection Department, 

ting from its divisional offices. 

The number of persons convicted 
yp to June 30, 1927, was 270, with 
4% indictments pending. The num- 
ier of cases pending is 684. Mer- 
candise has already been recovered 
for creditors to an amount exceed- 
ing $570,000 and the good work goes 


on. 


Addresses Wanted 


BAKER, IRVING, prop. Valley Drug & Per- 
fume Co., formerly 244 Hamilton Street, Allen- 


town, Pa. ; . 
BALABAN, BENJ. & S., formerly 1933 So. Hal. 
sted St. 1424 Taylor St., 562 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 2 ; 
BALDWIN,, CHARLES L., formerly Unadilla 
RFD No. 3. New York. 
BERGERON, EDOUARD, formerly owner of 
age in Montreal, believed to be in United 


tes. 
BERG, L. S., 1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
BLUHM, B. CARL, 7221 Coyle Ave., business 
address 2726 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, IH. 
BONNET & BLAKE, 382 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 
BRADY, JOSEPH H.—CLARK & BRADY INC., 


plumbing contractors, formerly 725 Third Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CARR, W. O. (colored), 126 West 37th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. é 

DAVIS, D. J., 915 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

DEFORE, L. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DeMIER PUBLISHING CO., JOHN E., 53 
Washington Street, New York City. 

, CONRAD C., prop. Vogue Clothing 
Co., Atwood, Kans. 

GOODELMAN, I. M., Lochsheldrake, N. Y., 
previously in Hurleyville, N. Y., believed to be 
in New York City. 

GALES, JULES, Jr., operating in the building 

me with his father SAM GALE, New York 


ity. 
GARDNER, J. H., (colored) 3914 South State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

IS, E. E., Louisville, Ky.. ; a 
HARLIB, S., formerly 158 W. Division Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HOLZBERG, H. & BERGMAN, J., formerly 755 
Gravesend Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

, M. A., formerly Jacksonville, Fla. 
JINKERSON, E. I., formerly Flint, Mich. 
JOHNSON, PAUL, Standard Rug. Co., formerly 

1082 So. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind., now 
supposed to be in Detroit. 
EM, A., formerly 301 East 3lst Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. ’ 

MASSEY, H. A., Massey Tailoring Co., form- 
erly Fort Eustis, Va., and 1157 Lénox Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PERZIK, W. H., formerly 5132 Sheridan Road, 
nat Ill. 
PITZELE SPECIALTY SHOP, formerly 442 
119th Street, Whiting, Ind. 

PRYOR, TANDY, formerly operated shoe store 
at 612 Tampa Street, Tampa, Fla. 

RACINE, E. J., formerly El Paso, Texas, be- 
lieved to be in Milwaukee. 

/ , R. E. Jr., formerly 723 West Wash- 
ington St., 2759 Lincoln .Ave., 2250 Larrabee 
St., eae. Ill. 

RICE, W. S., 2515 Brighton, Kansas City, Mo. 

ROSE, FLORENCE, Scmeeie 2630 Broadway, 
New York City. 

ROTH, LOUIS, formerly 73 Roosevelt Ave., Car- 
teret, N. J., now believed to be in Northern 

rt New York State. 
AFER, E. B., formerly 1000 Loyola Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Presumed to be in Detroit.) 
» H. F., 66 Elati St., Denver, Colo. 

SMITH, ELMER T., Smith Electric Shop, form- 
erly Huntingdon, Pa. 

SOLOMON, ABRAHAM, formerly with York- 
ville Pharmacy, 1566 Third Ave., later with 
Chemical Enterprise Corp., 1811 Jerome Ave., 
New York City. 

VENNER, P. L., formerly 60 North St., Au- 
burn, .N. Y., operating concessions Lakeside 
Park, Auburn, Boysen Bay Park, Cicero, N. Y., 
last ON ee: Tex. — 

» » Lexington, « &. 

WINSTON, J. E., formerly Midland, Texas. 

E, CH » formerly 1830 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


» SAM, formerly Houston, Texas. 
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United States Branch, 80 John St., New York 


R. P. BARBOUR, H. N. KELSEY, C. W. COOPER 
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Pacific Coast Dept. 
228 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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To bind the contract and create 
a real negotiable value for your 
aceounts. 


PRICES 


No. 1 No. 2 
250 -. $4.50 $6.00...... 
500 5.50 8.50. 
1000 8.75 54.505. an: 
WITH IMPRINT 
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; $00 .... 3.40. 6.95... 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of July 15, 1927 


. & Sec.-Treas. Asst. Treas. 
. H. RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Ave., New York One Park Ave., New York 


H. SCALES Vice-Pres.. FRANK D. ROCK 
Belknap a & Mfg. Co. Armour & Compan: 


Gruen Watch Mig. Co. 


VicePres., J. F. Vice_Pres., J. 
Richmond Dry 


rn Division 

. S. JEFFERIES . B. 

One 33 So. Clark St. 
Chica, 


. B. 
605 Wells Fargo Bidg 
San Francisco 





>, M. means Association of Credit Men 


_———. Birmingham—Birmingham A. C. M. 
Mill & Feed Co.; 
r., R. H. Eggleston, 321-23 Lincoln Re- 


, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. s : 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Sec., 
Williamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A. 
, Heath, Bolster 
y, Lombard Iron Works & ioe 
; Mer.-Treas., M. M. Hurst, 313-15 South- 
ern Finance Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile 
ss Little, Dunlap Dry Goods Co.; ; Sec., J 
oodman, 309-10 Meaher Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. Cc. 3»: 
re Lowery ii. Durr Drug Co.; 
M. Holloway, 419 Shepherd Bidg.; Asst. Sec., 


Arthur Walker. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. ; 
Bruce Beveridge, Central Alabama D. G. Co.: 
Sec., A. White Implement Com- 


Cpa, Savannah—Savannah A. C, M. Pres., 
Frank, Frank & Co.; 
305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. : 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; S 
Streeter, Boise City Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


ILLANOES, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres., 

J. S. >. Ritchie & Co.; 
Room 976 First Nat'l Bank Bldz., 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
I. N. Tomlinson, The Field and Shorb Co. i 

j Schaub, Review Publishing Co.; 
. Sec. and Mgr., Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 
Milliken Bldg. 


_ ag Galesburg——Galesburg 
James E. Marks. 


mail to W. W. 


























ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith 
Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. 




















. Purdom, Ft. Smith 





















Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. 
L. R. Tent and otwning 








































CEiAsonnIA. Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. c 
-_ — & W. Trust & 


St.; Asst. he. Anne L. Robins. 


CeaspoR iA. Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Harry J. Harding, The Oakland Bank; 
: ” Fred Train, Central National Bank. 


CARaRCESHA, San Diego—Credit Association of 
i arvie L. Doyle, - 
, Car O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles 








Weinberg Bros., "Sec.. 
j. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 
H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; S 
F. Sehmer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 


ney —Duincy. A. 








































C. M. Pres., A. T. 


qo Confectionery Co. 


ILLINOIS, seheitaihiations A. 
G. H. Carlstrom, Rockford Furn. Co.; 
Thomas, 210 Stewart Bldg. 


Tig sous. oe" 





























CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Francisco A. 
. A. Bond, Standard Oil Co.; 
H. Walker, 605-09 Wells Fargo Bldg. 


COLORADO, Denver—Rocky 
i, ae i 














ringfield—Springfield ; 
lester, Wises & Son, 2nd and 


Mueller Co.;_ ‘Asst. Seen 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville 
F. Bader, Old Natl. 
Howard Saberton, 610 Old Natl. 


ae Ft. 











Mountain A. C. 
Perkins age 








Miss Louise Murphy, 





























COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pree. 
. Gillett, J. S. Brown Merc. Co.; Sec., G 

Everett Armour Co., 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit Men—R. 
Maney, Joint ~Semmmide 




















Asst. Sec., Harry Ss. 




















Wayne A. C. M. 


.» Howard E. Fairweather, Northern In- 
one Credit Interchange Bureau, 343 Farmers 




















Coe BCTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. 


; Harvey-Hubbell, 
E. M. Beach, First Natl. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis——Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Kiefer-Stewart Co.; 
507 People’s Bank 





Edward Stilz, 
Merritt Fields, 














CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 


Rice, Manning 4 & Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. ; : % 
row Machine Co., 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. C. 
Harrold Welch, New 
» E. J. McDonald, Seamless Rubber 





TDEARA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
. Smith, South ay Lathe Works: 
. Weir, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 


ona Terre vate Haute A. C. M. 
, Fred i Miller Parrott Baking Co.; 
S » Morris Plan Bank. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., 
Schramm & Schmeig Co.; Sec., 
515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapide—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
. Ni , The Churchill Drug Co.; 
. Hanzlik, 612 Higley 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. Pres., 
. P. Peterson, Peterson Pa 
B. Betty, First Nat'l. 







































































CONNECTICUT, Waterbury— Waterbury Assn. 
prein Frank J. Newcomb, . D 

Sec., J. Peter Costigan, 3 Alma St 

DIST. OF CoM. Press eigen etine, 


John A. Reilly, 701 Colorado 





















































r Co.; Sec., H. 














FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. C. 
- D. Lanahan, Standard Oil Co., 





fa L. H. Kurtz Co.; 
Don E. Neiman, 818 Valley Natl. 


IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., 
r, J. G. Hutchison Co.; Sec., 
. G. Dun & Co. 


mie pace City——Inter- State A. C. M. Pres. 
& Spencer Co.; 9 
Reed, Sibley: Hess ‘o.; Asst. Sec., P. 
P. O. Box 748. 


Naval Stores Co., Union Terminal Warehouse. 


FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C. M. Pres., 
Bailey, Railey-Milan Hardware Co.; -Mgr. 
. G. Hathaway, 209 Shoreland Arcade Bldg. 


eee Tampa—Tampa A 
. O. Box 18; Asst. S 


























» & M, Pres., A. 
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IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres, 
H. Trunkey, Repass Auto Co.: Sec,, R 
Cable, Waterloo Electrical Supply Co’ y 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. Mm. 
M. Dadisman, Southwest Cracker Co,; et 
D. mga alee igh oe Packing Co,, Hon, f 
& gr., M. arrison, 901-904 
Bank Bidg. Firat Na 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexingto 

Pres., Arthur Keeton, Ades Lexingion Be 
Goods Co.; Acting Sec., Mrs. E. Mae Meo 
28-29 Northern Bank Bidg. 


KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. 
Pres. Sy F,_Kimbel, pamed & Ballard: ct 
Sec., ‘ neider, 3rd Floor K. 

Asst. Sec., H. M. Kesskr. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Or 
C. M. Pres., Geo. Grundmann, ict ay 
Co., Ltd.; Sec. se Bartlette, 608 
Bldg.; : Asst. Sec., Chas. S. Cobb. 


= 


LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit Men! 
Ass'n. Pres., A. L. Pollard, Louisiana Oil an 
Rig. Co.; Sec. and Megr., John A. B, Smith, 
826 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A, ¢ 
Pres., John N. Dimling, Carter Wetec 
13 S. Hanover Street; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 
301 West Redwood St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Fred P. Kinney, Kinney 
aie = ; Sec., Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Fed. 
era t 


MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. C. y 
Pres., E. W. Hubbard, Chas. Hall, mh Mg 
H. E. Morton, Offices, 443 Court Sq . Bldg. 
Springfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester 4 
C. M. Pres., Marshall Cutting, Wiley Bidsfor 
Sweet Co.; Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main & 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres. 
Fred Haskel, Detroit Stamping Co.; Sec., 
Montgomery, 2012 First National Bank oe, 


MICHIGAN, Flint—Pres. Edward_ Rosenberg, 
New Orleans Fruit House; Sec., L. W. Mur. 
phy, Dort Bldg., 316 W. Water St. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. ¢ 
M. Pres., H. E. Rhodes, Rhodes Mig. Co, 
Sec., Edwin DeGroot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg 


MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. Pres, 
W. S. Butterfield, Jackson City Bevk: + See. 
Treas,, E. N. Paul, Consumers Power Co, 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M 
Pres., Fred G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Sav. 
ings Bank; Sec., R. H. Johns, 307 Commerce 

g. 


MICHIGAN, knees Lansing A. C. M. Pres, 

E. Chapman eo Motor Car Co.; Sec, 

Hiomer A. Nixon, Mich. Millers Mutual Fir 
ns. Co, 





MICHIGAN, Soqeen. Bay eo 
Michigan A. Pres., M. Devlin, Ag 
cultural Life Ins. Co., .* City; Sec., A. H 
Leudeman, Saginaw Assn. , 226- 30 Millard St, 
Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Oe 
luth-Superior). Pres., S. C. Dick, Stone-Or- 
iia Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 501 Christie 

g- 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. 
M. Pres., J. F. McGrath, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 302 Thorpe Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul——St. Paul A. C. 
Pres., H. G. Lohman, Gotzian Shoe Co.; Se 
Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co., th 
and Locust Sts. 


MISSISSIPPI, q tpitien—sindetod A. CM 
Pres., John T Lyle, ‘om Lyle Grocery Co; 
ee. S. H. McClary, Chamber of Comment 

ldg. 


MISSOURI, Joplin—Tri-State Dist. janes 
Credit Assn. Pres. io Henderson, 
son Grocery Co.; Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, 
Miners Bank Bidg. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. @ 
Pres., N. F. Lyon, Morton Salt Co.; Sees 
E. Adam, 315 Hall Bldg. 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. M. 
Pres., R. M. McConnell, Wyeth Hdw. «Mie 
Co.; Secy. R. E. Roddy, Armour & Go. 

Pres., 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Harvey L. Welch, First Natl. Bank; Sec. Or 
ville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 


MONTANA, Billings—Montana- Wyoming A.C 
M. Pres., E. B. Claire, Purity B Ca; 
a Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Stapleton 

dg. 
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wie Falls—Northern Montana A. 
WNT Ac. 7 Tucker, Continental Oil Co.; 
M. Pp. S. oe Montana Flour Mills; Mgr., 

ke. 3 Sl Berthelote, P. O. Box 1784. 


WONTAN A: Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., M. 
Wilson, 


a? yy ag | Sets, & 4. Se 
ter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., P. G. roe- 
t "Hater Hdw.. Block. 

, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
MEBRASEA. Branch, Branch Bros., Inc.; Sec.- 
Treas., R. V. Konpal, Mid-West Supply Co. 

Cc... Mi 


Omaha—The Omaha A. 
NEBRASK/ Gilligan. ae yo Auto Sup. 


Co.; Bete stive Manager, G. P. Horn, 1122 Har- 
ney Street. 

SEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. M. 
TEN ee igar Simmonds, Hanovia Chemical & 
Mig. Co.; Sec.., Wm. H. Whitney, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 20 Branford PI. 

RK, Albany——Albany A. C. Pres., 
new YOR son, Bradstreet Co.; Sec., Mee B. 


Hall, Miller Rubber Co. 


ORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. Pres., 
WS Carlson, Crane Co.; Sec.-Mgr., How- 
ard C. Farrell, 704-705 Erie County Bank Bldg. 


RK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. Pres., 
MWC, Meter American Sales Book Co.; Sec., 
Mrs. F. H. Mills, Thatcher Mfg. Co. 


RK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. 
lia ¥92 a J. a Seidman & Seidman; Tm 
D. F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


RK, New York—New York Credit 
ee” Pres., Wm. Fraser, J. P. Stevens 
& Co.; Sec., W. W. Orr, 468 4th Ave. 


RK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
ev x B. Ostrander, Exchange Lumber Co.; 
Sec., "tT. E. McCallion, 205 Wilder Bldg. 


ORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 
eT hn A. Conway, Mack-Miller Candle 
Co.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 416 South Salina 
St. 


YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., Wm. 
NEW ei ht, First Natl. Bank & Trust Co.; Sec. 4 
R. H. Eggers, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 8 

Elizabeth Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A.. C. 
M. Pres, W. P. Thompson, Prichard Paint 
& Glass Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. C. 407 
Wilder Bldg. 


Boggs, 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro A. 
C. M. Pres., C Graham, General Paper 
Co; E. C. Fearrington, 806 Amer. Exch. Natl. 


Bank Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, High Point—High Point A. 
C.M. Pres., C Garrett, High Point Overall 
Co.; Sec., J. W. Soalnonds P. O. Box 609. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Winston- 
Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. % Landreth, For- 
syth Dairy Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
P. O. Box 1855. 


. C. Fearrington, 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., J. H. Srotiaes ot Fargo Glass & Paint 
Co.; Sec. -Treas., E . Seedfelt, Stone-Ordean- 
Wells Co. 


—s DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand Forks 
BSC. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; Sec., John 


Vallely, Grand Forks Assn. of Credit Men. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 


es., G. R. VanSickle, VanSickle Adjustment 
ice Co. 


0, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 

. Woodward, The United States Shoe Co.; 
hy Mer., R. M. Byland, Temple Bar Bldg., 
Court and Main Sts. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc. H. Pomeroy, Nat’l. Malleable & Steel Cast- 
me Co.; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer’s 

g. 


OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
Raymond Link, Ohio Nat’l Bank of Columbus; 
we J. F. Fagan, 244 So. 3rd St. 


OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. 
Smith, Kurz-Kasch Co.; 
629 Reibold Bldg. 


Pres., C. A. 
Sec., R. M. Kelly, 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. Pres., 
Howland, The Dove Hat Co.; Sec., B. A. 
Leichner, 1025 Gallia St. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. D. 
Williams, Usona Mfg. Co.; Sec., George B. 
Cole, 136 Huron St. 


OHIO, Young town—Youngstown A. C. M. Pres., 
Frank ae The Union Wholesale Lbr. 
Co.; -. B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahoning 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 
A. C. M. Pres., C. H. Hogan, Carroll, Brough 
& Robinson; Sec., A. L. Smith, 230-33 Terminal 
Arcade Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., F. 
C. Freedley, Exchange Natl. Bank; Sec., V. 
P. Wilson, 512 Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
B. F. Wagner, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co.; Exec- 
utive Secretary, H. P. Lambert, Pittock Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 
C. M. Pres., Clarence E. Siegiried, M. S. 
Young & Co.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 
Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. 

. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., 

Wm. H. Clark, Jr., care of Harry R. Beaver, 
15th & Vernon Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A. C. 
M. Pres., John C. Slater, Johnstown Dry Goods 
Co.; R. H. Coleman, 602 Swank Bldg. 


PEP USTLT AMA, New Castle—New Castle A. 

a res., Cc. N. Lockhart, McFate & 

Edie: Sec., Roy M. Jamison, 322 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. 
Cc. M: Pres., Dayton Shelly, John B. 
Stetson Co.; Sec., David A. Longacre, 1503 
North American Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. C. 
M. Pres., S. B. Congdon, Bank of Pittsburgh; 
Sec., L. I. MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. C. M. 
Pres., Paul Wertz, Wertz & Son 
Sec., E. H. Adams, Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Inter-State Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., P. J. Dowdell, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Sec.-Mgr., P. A. Fox, 400 
Scranton Times Bldg. 


Pasey)-Veema, Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre 

. Pres., Ben F. Evans, Miner-Hillard 

Milling Co.; Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 
Miners Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. Pres., Howard S. 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co.; Sec., Ralph S. 
Potter, Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co.; Executive 
Sec. and Office Mgr., Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 313 
Gas Co. Bldg. 


Island 
Hopkins, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Piedmont Cred- 
it & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., T. A. Baugh, 
Merchants Wholesale Co.; Sec.-Treas., A. N. 
Brunson, Jr., 210-212 Capers Bldg. 


‘oaets DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls, A. 
. M. Pres., M. T. Sigrud, Minnehaha Candy 
€o.! Sec., Ralph E. Owen, Box 283, 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 
M. Pres., J. W. Durrett, First National Bank; 
Sec., J. H. McCallum, 809 Broad Street. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 


Pres., R. E. Batey, Hackney, Kearns & Lackey 
Co.; Sec., W. E. Bibee, American Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. 
Pres., A. C. Burchett, Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co.; Sec.-Mgr., E. N. Dietler, 608 Ran- 
dolph Bidg., P. O. Box 211; Asst. Sec., Miss 


Gladys E. Hess. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 


Pres., C. J. Farris, Orr, Jackson & Co.; Sec., 
Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahlman Bldg. 
TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., H. M. 
Houston, John Bremond and Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 
TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 


D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug Co.; ; Sec., H. M 
Higgins, 209 Gilbert Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association. Pres., Dysart, Graybar 
Electric Co.; Sec. E. F. Anderson, Suite 725 
Santa Fe Bldg. 


Teeag = Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
P. B. McSain, El Paso Natl. Bank; Sec., 
tine T. Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., P. T. Powell, Williamson Dickie Mfg. 
Co.; Sec., O, M. Jones, P. O. Box 1190. 
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TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., 

J. B. Robinett, Peden Iron & Steel Co.; 

ae Morris D. Meyer, 433-34 First Natl. Bank 
g. 


Antonio A. C. M. 
Bank of Commerce; 
313 Alamo 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San 
Pres., R. D. Barclay, Natl. 
Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., C. M. 
Penland, Waco Drug Co.; Gus P. Rosenthal, 
Archenbold Auto Supply Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 
Pres., J. C. Penrod, Continental Oil Co. of 
Texas; Sec.-Mer., John W. -Thomas, City Na- 
tional Bank Bidg., P. O. Box 368. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 


M. Pres., N. Y. Schofield, Z. C. M. L; Sec., 
C. E. West, Utah Fuel Co.; Mer., Thos. O. 
Sheckell, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 


M. Pres., C. T. Wolfe, Interstate Hdwe. Co.; 
Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 
VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. 


Pres., John Davis, Craddock-Terry Co.; 
"icc W. H. Coleman, Quinn Marshall 
0. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
M. Pres., W Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co.; Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Building. 


. VIRGINIA, Potent Sitnend A. C. M. Pres., 


Geo. S. Sloan, Federal Reserve Bank; Sec.- 
a , J. P. Abernethy, 208 State Planters Bank 
g. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
John M. Nelson, Nelson Hardware Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres, 
O. L. Woods, Fisher Flouring Mills; Sec., John 
A. Bennett, 1907 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mercnants 
Association. Pres., A. L. Hawes, Spokane Drug 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 ealty Bldg.; 
Asst. Sec., F. A. Stolz. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. C. 
. Pres., A. H. Heath, Hunt & Mottet Co.; 
wl .. Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
M. Pres., F. S. Armistead, Bluefield Furn. 
Co.; ; Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. C. 


Pres., B. B. Arnett, Eskew, Smith & Can- 
non; Sec., Lee H. Henkel, 406 Capital City 
Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 
Virginia A. C. M. Pres., W. M. Charpening, 
Shingleton Bros.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, 410 


Union Bank Bldg. 


weet VIRGINIA, Huntington—Huntington A. 
M. Pres., C. Rucker, West Va.-Ky 

fave & Sup. Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, First 
Huntington Nat’l. Bank Bldg., 12th Floor. 


WEST 
Marietta A. C. M. 
Crescent Supply Co., 
burg, W. Va.; Sec., J. W. 
Dun & Co., Parkersburg, W. 


VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkersburg- 
Pres., Carl W. Robinson, 
Marietta, Ohio; Parkers- 
Wandling, R. G. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. 
M. Pres., E. A. Rose, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co.; Sec., H. R. Davis, P. O. Box 687. 


es VIRGINIA, Williamson—Williamson, A. 
C. M. Pres., H. W. Johnson, Southern Refg. 
Co.; Sec., C.’A. Mayhew, Sanitary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. 
M. Pres., O. R. Kuehn, The Bonita Co.; Sec., 
E. J. Stenz, care of The Zinke Co. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., W. C. Grimmer, 
Joannes Bros. Co.; Sec., C. W. Shekey, 125 No. 
Washington St. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., M. J. Brew, Jewett & Sherman Co.; Sec., 
James G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. 
M. Pres., John Orlebeke, Oshkosh Corrugated 
Box Mfg. Co.; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 
6-7, 74 Main. 
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WHY SPEND VACATION DAYS? 
INVEST SOME OF THEM— 
BEGIN NOW TO STUDY 


THE SCIENCE OF CREDITS 


for the man or woman in business is marked The National Institute of Credi 
Progress by milestones in the form of increased responsi- Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the 4 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students 
— are ae partly " the basis of prreenigy e but they de- completed the following 300 hours of work. 
pend essentially gn a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound eee ee haviibhewee se cceeeaiaer coe’ a wba 60 by 
business practice. Business English ; :. Oh 
ountin 
The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide see Vaneegets, or Conparetion: Fi mene: ae ee 
at the lowest oe cost to the student, educational training 
which will 7 e en in ag not a pee but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit R spatee stints is awarded to students who : 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which P00 adi lh prescribed for the Junior Certi 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next f flow nage ours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours)j 
logical step in their advancement. ollowing subjects: 
; ; s s Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
The Institute is a Department of the National Associa- ment Credit 
tion of Credit Men. Its educational Pears of Busines 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room Money and Banking 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in Business Barometrics 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from Business Law of Bankruptcy 


the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. Donon trode and Pasian | Credit. 


Credit Research 


CREDIT MO, 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
oe, ove eee coe nee if possible, —e their 
study in this way y so doing they will get the advantage : ° . 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for Associates and.Fellows in Credit St 


ae ; ; have” 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had threes 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should — credit experience become Associates of the 
arrange to take the correspondence work. nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the! 
ne and who ee aa five wane om cr 
now offered by the Na- perience ome (provi they are at least years» 

Correspondence Courses tional Seotinae’ of Credit Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 

are two: Credits.and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- . . * 

terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- Organization The educational work of the I 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of : : under the direction of the D 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, compo 
turned to the student with grade and comments. board of four’ business educators and eight experienc 


? ; 2 . ; men. The Committee on Credit Education of the 
The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits Association co-operates in establishing and intaini: 


and Collections,” by David E, Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, chapters. “a 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this F : Re 
course there are five problems. Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute: 


: ; : Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hi 
“ rg 2 ome: Ces y a of this page and send it at once. By return mail you wil 
eee atin, sited te: Gealiame- thane: 0 a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins 4 
A f Columbia U: vy ity.) & ; the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. 5 
Geer, of COMUmER. Universny. courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is 
Correspondence courses in Business English The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but toll 
and Accounting are being planned and = produce better credit men. q 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Dr. Frank A. Faun : Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
or Crepir Derr. 8 continuing —_ ee the In- ea aaa cm a a : policies a 
One Park Avenue, ee certiica a y “Sed be Sota modern business turns to the man who is the 
New York City. v aeotnhaeek* a aiteat ann ‘aa a, an trained in the principles of credit, for the man who kno 
Will you kindly mail me in- Columbia University and the knows business. 
formation concerning the fol- 


7 University of §Wiscon- Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will 
roe, Somneeee Soe: coeeee sin. Apply direct to these information concerning the courses. Then let the ne 
“Basic Economics” ( ) institutions for full in- you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the founda’ 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) formation. of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CE : 


One Park Avenue New Yo 


Sesesss 
P ss -e ee: bis 5 , i we : 
" , ae ee 
See Se 2 SB Se | ‘Siitiidsiaiahintahalinaas 4 


National INSTITUTE 


Knowledge of Principles Means Improved Practice 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Even while the household sleeps, secure in the knowl- 
edge that every routine safety precaution has been duly 
observed, there may be a hidden menace to safety—the 
menace of defective wiring which causes so many 
disastrous fires. 


Is yours a false security? Every property that is 
wired for electricity should be inspected annually, by a 
competent electrician who can see any defects, any 
weak spots, any inadvertent misuse of equipment that 
may cause fire. 


The North America Agent, widely experienced in 
the safeguarding of property and property investment, 
can warn you about other hazards that may be elimi- 
nated or controlled. Ask him about Fire Prevention. 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


HILADELPHIA 
ind the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


o¢ 


i 
a 


Pt 





€ os. 6 . ° 
ObFn aviation we are witnessing 


the fulfilment of one of man’s 
most heroic achievements. Though 
still engaged in the pioneer struggle 
against nature, flying has demon- 
strated possibilities of untold eco- 
nomic value. 


Despite courage and dexterity 
and mechanical perfection, the 
forces of nature can never entirely 
be conquered; it remains for 
insurance to provide the security 
essential to progress. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD] 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, , 
William Mackintosh, Mer. Milton Dargan, Mer. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mer. H. R. Burke, Mgr 4 





